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READERS WRITE 





World Union: Hope and Obstacles 

1 have recently read Clarence Streit’s 
book “Union Now.” He has handled the 
question of a world federation to end 
war splendidly. I am convinced he has 
the proper solution ... The greatest serv- 
ice that could be rendered humanity 
would. be to. stop this horrible crime of 
war forever . . . If there were a world 
federation similar to our own, there would 
be no more danger of war than there 
now is among our 48 states... 

Ira C. Jones 
Medford, Ore. 

I, too, favor a world federation for 
everlasting world peace and prosperity. 
But let’s not try to fool ourselves. How 
would the following be handled? What 
would be the universal language? What 
about customs, conventions, traditions, 
prejudices? What about different stand- 
ards of living? What about existing debts, 


‘minority rights and the problem of re- 
‘ligion? . . 
‘eration were as simple as the answers in 
a school book, things sure would be fine. 


. If formation of a world fed- 


Alvin M. Amster 
Cleveland, O. 
{Por details on this subject, see page 3.—Ed.] 


"Yellow Peril”? 

How many realize that the present 
Asiatic war dwarfs the European war in 
significance? If Japan wins this war, she 
will become the strongest power on earth, 
and the foolish nations of white men will 
need all the power they can muster to 
avoid being dominated by the rising Japa- 
nese sun. If Japan wins this war, she can, 
with modern methods and machinery, 
mobilize ...an army such as has never 
been seen in the world before. What 
folly for European nations, and possibly 
the Americas, to prostrate themselves in a 
futile and disastrous war when they 
should be united, friendly, understanding. 

Robert Todd 
Winterville, Ga. 


W hy “Several”? 

In reference to your article dealing with 
the City of Flint (PATHFINDER, Nov. 11) 
I ask: why is PATHFINDER biased? It’s 
stated in your article: “Had the Germans 
taken it directly to their ports—as the 
British and French have done with sev- 
eral American ships—little would have 
been said.” When the number is 25 to 35 
ships captured by the Allies, why call it 
“several”? 

C. R. Jauchem 


Akron, O. 
. Double Annoyance 
Your Browder-Kuhn duographette 


(PATHFINDER, Nov. 11) will annoy both 
Communists and Nazis. No Communist 
will enjoy seeing Browder—liberator of 
the proletariat, herald of the nascent so- 
cialist economy—in company with that 
Fascist demagogue. And Nazis will be ir- 
ritated to find Kuhn—savior of Aryan 
civilization—at the bottom of the page, 
while Browder, carrier of the Comniunist 
contagion, is at the top... 
Wayne Griffis 
Dayton, O. 


Motor Roads for Railroads 
In your “Science & Medicine” depart- 
ment (PATHFINDER, Nov, 11), you report 
on Norman Bel Geddes and Motorways 





for 1960. I have often thought, why not 
scrap the rails of railroads and make 
them motor highways, eliminating grade 
crossings? Cars could travel 100 miles per 
hour or faster, with no hills or steep 
grades, and carrying 100 tons or more. 
F. G. Brown 
Alexander, N. Y. 


A Canadian’s Recollection 

Those who think this hemisphere safe 
from German aggression in the event of a 
German victory might do worse than to 
consider the secret dispatch which ema- 
nated from the German government and 
was sent to its minister at Mexico City on 
January 19, 1917. This message proposed 
a German alliance with Mexico on the 
following basis: Make war together and 
together make peace. Germany to give 
general financial support, and “it is under- 
stood that Mexico is to reconquer the lost 
territory in New Mexico, Texas and 
Arizona.” Now does anyone suppose for 
a single moment that Germany has chang- 
ed in any way, except for the worse, since 
Hitler’s rise to power? 

Alfred J. Smith 

Riverside, Ontario 
Canada 


In Praise of the Quaker Bard 
It was certainly good to see a quotation 
from Whittier in your “Rhyme & Reason” 
column (PATHFINDER, Nov. 4), for my 
native city has the honor of being the 
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birthplace of this Godly Quaker bard | 
Three cheers for PATHFINDER and ji; 
excellent editorship. 

Donald P. Wright 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Teachers’ Salaries in Gotham 

PATHFINDER (Nov. 4) says annua! <2). 
aries of New York State teachers aver.ge 
$2,414. It’s much higher in New Yo:\ 
City, where 36,532 permanent teachers ;e- 
ceive an average salary of $3,524. Admin. 
istrative employees numbering 1,498 ;, 
ceive an average salary of $2,591. Sala; 
classifications follow: 9,012 teachers 
$3,000 or less; 20,885 teachers get $4,000 . 
less; 6,151 get $4,001 to $6,000; 354 
$6,001 to $7,500; 102 get $7,501 to $10, 
22 get over $10,000. 


ow a ow St GS 


J. B. Milgrim 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Wrong Corn 
In your article on the Mennonite Br¢th- 
ren Church of North America you stated 


that they met at Corn, Kansas. {his 
should have been Corn, Oklahoma. 
Paul G. Ott: 


Wasco, Calif. 


Thoughts on War 

I was a babe in arms during the 
fracas, but now I’m just ripe for cannon 
fodder. I would willingly fight to defend 
this country here but cannot feature my- 
self dying on foreign soil to protect Amer- 
ican interests abroad. My father fought 
in the last war. He thought it would «i! 
be good times. His opinion is gr 
changed today ... 

Larry Couirs: 
Detroit, Mich. 

In considering whether or not we should 
permit ourselves to be drawn into the 
European war, the American people might 
remember some of: these ideas: This is 
not a new war. It is not even another 
war. It is just another outburst of th« 
conflict that has been going on in Europ: 
ever since Caesar invaded Gaul. 

If America finally gets into this thing 
its prime motive will be sympathy fo: 
some oppressed people. It cannot be 
shown that the lot of the common peo- 
ple of any section of Europe is either 
helped or hurt by their transfer from one 
government to another. Your recen| fin 
article on Poland proves this. You say it 
has been in a war on an average of « 
every 17 years for a thousand years—yet 
the lot of its common people has neve! 
materially changed . . . In 1870, German) 
took from France the Provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine. In 1918, France took tliem 
back. It cannot be shown that the lot of 
the general people of those. districts 
varied materially under the different 
ownerships. Alexander, Hamilton once 
said that benevolence has no place in di- 
plomacy or government. Futility is war's 
most evident characteristic ... 

Byron Defenbach 
State Tax Commissioner of Idaho 
Boise, Idaho 

I have been reading PATHFINDER for 
the last 15 years, and can say I know of 
no other news weekly at any price thal 
can equal PATHFINDER for news reviews 
and topics of interest. I hope you will 
continue your interesting war discourses: 
its horrors, and implements of death 
(“Submarines,” Oct. 14; “Bombs,” Nov. 4): 
You will be doing a great service to the 
American people by keeping them aware 
of the costs of war. 

Rex R. Simonean 
Washburn, Wis. 
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More Than a Million Weekly 


U. S. of EVJROPE?— 


A Vision: Federal Union for Lasting Peace 


i day will come when you, France 
you, Russia—you, Italy—you, Eng- 
ind—you, Germany—all of you, 
itions of the Continent, will, with- 
1t( losing your distinctive qualities 
nd your glorious individuality, be 
blended into a superior unity, and 
nstitute a European fraternity ... 
{ day will come when those two 
:mense groups, the United States of 
imerica and the United States of 
Europe, shall be seen placed in the 
presence of each other, extending the 
hand ef fellowship across the ocean, 
rchanging their produce, their com- 
erce, their industry, their arts, their 
1ius—clearing the earth, peopling 
he deserts, improving creation under 
eve of the Creator, and uniting, 
r the good of all, these two irresist- 
le and infinite forces, the fraternity 
men and the power of God. 


. PARIS, on an August day in 1849, 
Franee’s great Victor Hugo deliver- 
ed himself of these words at an in- 
ternational gathering of peace so- 
ieties. Foremost poet and novelist of 
ige, one of the most impressive 
iterary figures of all time, he knew the 
ragi-comedy of mankind—and espe- 
cially he knew the tragi-comedy of 
Europe. 
But Victor Hugo, as in so many other 
gs he said and did, spoke this 
piece too early for his era. What he 
saw was a vision—a vision of a new 
er to put an end to Europe’s age- 
old hates, its endless wars, its ruinous 
nationalistic jealousies. He saw a con- 
nt of millions living peacefully to- 
ther in a federation of nations, a 


ngle commonwealth of peoples, a 


} 








Real Union Would Do Away with Armed Borders 


union of states politically and eco- 
nomicglly organized like that of the 
United States of America—that big and 
blessed land across the seas. 

It was only a vision, but Victor Hugo 
had enough faith in it to prophesy that 
some day it would become as real as 
life and as necessary as food and 
water. Without it, he held, Europe 
would go on having its recurrent blood 
baths, wasting its treasures, destroy- 
ing its youth, digging a grave into 
which the whole civilization of the 
western world would eventually fall 
and be dead forever. There must be a 
United States of Europe, he said, a 
potent and peaceful federation. “The 
day willcome. The day will come...” 


..-A Spreading Idea 


And although the day had not yet 
come, Victor Hugo’s vision was still 
something men talked about last week. 
In fact, as the Second World War 
drew into its fourth month, the idea of 
a federated Europe bobbed up with 
significant frequency in significant 
quarters. Germany was in conflict with 
Britain and France, but neither side 
had actually begun the total battle. 
Instead, as if dreading to begin in 
earnest, the hesitating belligerents 
talked broadly of what their world 
would be like when peace came—and 
the world they spoke of was a fed- 
eration, a consolidation of European 
nations, a Continental union not at all 
unlike that proposed by Victor Hugo 
in 1849. Though coming from oppo- 
site points, these two views Were 
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International 


Lothian: “Federation Is the Basic Remedy” 


ivpical of the many expressed last 
week: 

Lord Lothian, British Ambassador 
to the United States: “The leaders of 
democracy in Eurepe have for the 
first time come to recognize the real 
root of Europe’s troubles and that 
federation is the basic remedy for 
them. Some form of economic federa- 
tion, perhaps even of political federa- 
tion, is a necessary condition for any 
stable world order.” 

Franz von Papen, German Ambas- 
sador to Turkey: “England proposes 
a European commonwealth for the 
future, she has had ample time since 
the last war to establish it. Now it 
will be Germany’s turn to look after 
the plan.” 


Others spoke of Federation, too. 
Besides Lothian and von Papen, for 
example, there was Premier Sikorsky, 
the man who heads the government-in- 
exile of Nazi-conquered Poland. Be- 
fore the Poles could be free again, he 
said, there must be a “consolidated” 
Europe, and Pope Pius XII voiced ap- 
proval of the thought. Many others 
among the world’s important express- 
ed themselves similarly, so that the 
impression was spread that when 
peace came after this war, the peace- 
makers would diligently seek a fed- 
eral formula. 


eee Not New 


It could not be denied that there 
was need for something of the sort. 
Since 1914, other formulas had been 
tried and found wanting. The Peace 
of Versailles had solved nothing; the 
League of Nations had collapsed under 
the weight’ of post-war problems; 
after 20 years of armistice, Europe was 
at war once more. Accordingly, men 
had good reason to feel that a new 
peace would have to mean a new Con- 
tinent—and why not a federalized 
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Continent, a single Pan-European sys- 
tem of politics and economics? Why 
not a union of nations roughly the 
same as the union of 48 states making 
up the United States of America? 

As it is today, Europe is one of the 
earth’s most crowded places. Its area 
is less than half that of the United 
States, but living in it are four times 
as many human beings as live in the 
United States. Counting the western 
section of Russia, its population is in 
the neighborhood of 510 million—a 
population spread through more than 
a score of big and little countries, each 
with its own culture and language, 
each intensely nationalistic, each sus- 
picious of the other, each a land of 
armed borders and irritating tariff 
walls. As it has been for centuries, 
polyglot Europe is a place of deep 
animosities, ancient frictions and com- 
plex minorities—a vast potential melt- 
ing pot that has never melted, a great 
segment of humanity that has never 
coalesced. Nowhere else on earth is 
there anything like it. © 

The idea of unifying this disunited 
Continent of blood and tears, the idea 
of making it function as a single po- 
litical and economic entity, is not new. 
Centuries before Victor Hugo, there 
were dreams of a European federation, 
but the dreams were usually those of 
men intent on dominating by the 
sword. From the 2nd through the 4th 
centuries, Europe was more or less 
united under the Roman Empire. In 
the 8th century Charlemagne, Em- 
peror of the West and King of the 
Franks, brought order in a period of 
light before the Dark Ages. For a 
time, the Popes, outranking all tem- 
poral rulers in power, wealth and men- 
tality, imposed a “Peace of God” on 
Europe—but many of them acted more 
as Caesars than as Peter’s successors, 
and the “Peace of God” disappeared. 
The last great effort to unify Europe 
was Napoleon’s—a conqueror’s effort, 
and it failed. 


. « « Henry’s Great Design 


Lost to history are the records of 
many others who sought to unite 
Europe by appeals to reason rather 
than by military means. According to 
some students of the subject, the first 
rationalized plan was that of King 
Henry IV of France, who was assassi- 
nated in the year 1610. Called the 
“Great Design,” Henry’s plan was a 
proposal to divide the Continent 
among 15 powers made up of six 
hereditary monarchies, five elective 
monarchies, and four republics, Other 
elements of the “Design” included: 
(1) one standing army ard one navy 
for all Europe; (2) freedom of trade 
among all members of the federation; 
(3) a single legislative body, whose 
decisions were to be “final and irre- 
vocable” and whose membership was 
to consist of four delegates from each 


pf the larger states and two delegates 


from each of the smaller states. 
Although its prime objective was to 
increase Henry’s power by reducing 
the power of the House of Hapsburg, 
the “Great Design” had its virtues. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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President: Fun 


Unable to get a definite answer 
from President Roosevelt on his third 
term intentions, reporters frequently 
speculate on the question, seizing upon 
some Presidential word or deed as a 
hint of his plans. Last week, well 
aware of this reportorial habit, the 
President had some fun. 

During a speech at the cornerstone 
laying ceremonies at the Jefferson 
Memorial in Washington, the Pres- 
ident said: “I hope that by January, 
1941, I shall be able to come to the 
dedication of the memorial itself.” 
Since his present term does not ex- 
pire until Jan. 20, 1941, he could at- 
tend the dedication as President with- 
out having a third term, but reporters 
seized the statement as an indication 
he would be a candidate to succeed 
himself. 

At a press conference the next day, 
the President admitted he had inserted 
the statement just to tease the specu- 
lators. Actually he declared, the re- 
mark had been meaningless. 

The following day the President 
went to his Hyde Park, N..Y., home 
to lay the cornerstone of the Roose- 
velt Library, which will house the 
private papers of his public life. 
Twenty-four hours before the cere- 
mony, he let it be known he intend- 
ed to throw the building open to the 
public by the summer of 1941. From 
this, some reporters concluded that 
he might nof be a candidate for a 
third term, because a President in 
office is not likely to permit free 
access to his private papers. 

Making an extemporaneous refer- 

dur- 


ence to this bit-of guesswork 


ing his second cornerstone-la\ 
speech, the President again poked { 
at the reporters. He said: “In ord 
that my good friends of the press wi 
have something to write about tom: 
row .., 1 hope they will give d 
interpretation to the expression of n 
hope that when we open the buildi: 
to the public it will be a fine da 

Other developments in the Pri 
ident’s week included these: 

@ In appointing American delegat 
to the inter-American regional c 
ference on the International La} 
Office at Havana, Cuba, he salved | 
hurt feelings of the C, I. O. by 





pointing a C. IL O. man—James 
Carey, C. I. O. secretary—as well 





an A. F. of L. man—George M. H 
rison, a Federation vice presid 
—to represent American labor, H: 
tofore the only American labor d: 
gate to I. L. O. meetings has li 
an A. F. of L, leader. 

e Through his secretary Step! 
Early, he injected a word into 
controversy arising from the ou: 
of Maj. Gen. Thomas Q. Ashbu 
president of the Inland Waterwa 
Corp. (government - owned bar: 
lines) by Secretary of Comme: 
Harry Hopkins. “We were rat! 
disturbed,” said Early, “by the abr 


fashion in which the action seems | 


have been taken.” Hopkins selec! 
former Democratic Representat 
Chester Thompson of Illinois to s 
ceed Ashburn. 


“New Deal” Court 


In 1937, shortly after he began 
second term, President 
made a proposal that opened up on: 





International 


The Crepe-Hung Chair? After 17 Years on the High Bench, Justice Butler Died 


Roosevelt 
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bitterest, Congressional conflicts 
this century. 


Angry because the highly conserva- 


tive Supreme Court had kicked out one 
New Deal measure after another as 

constitutional, helpless to do any- 
thing about it during his first term 
ecause he had hac no opportunity to 
appoint justices favorable to the New 
Deal’s constitutional philosophy, the 
President introduced a bill that would 
have permitted him to enlarge the 
court membership, 


+ «« Turmoil and Debate 


But the Court Enlargement Bill did 
ot pass. After 168 days of turmoil 
ind debate, it was rejected, the Pres- 
ident suffering one of the worst de- 
feats of his career, But that was not. 
the only damage; the proposal split 
the Democratic Party so badly that 

en today it has not recovered. 

Subsequently, events proved the 
fight had been unnecessary. The court 
began handing down pro-New Deal 
decisions. Moreover, death-and re- 
cnation on the high bench started 
Roosevelt on the way to getting what 
he wanted—a “New Deal” court. Con- 
servative Justices Willis Yan Devan- 
ter and George Sutherland retired, 
while liberal Justice Benjamin Car- 
dozo died and liberal Justice Louis 
D. Brandeis retired, All were replaced 
by staunch believers in the New Deal 
philosophy — Hugo Black, Stanley 
Reed, Felix Frankfurter and William 
0. Douglas. 

Last week, the opportunity had 
come to Roosevelt to make the court 

ly a “New Deal” court, an oppor- 
tunity to appoint a fifth justice.7 
\t 73, conservative Justice Pierce 
Butler, who had been sitting on the 
high bench for almost 17 years, died 
of a bladder ailment, A former rail- 
road attorney who had been appointed 
to the court by President Harding, 
Buller, a Roman Catholic from Min- 
nesota, ranked next to Justice James 
McReynolds in the conservatism of 
his views. 


- «+ The Last Conservative 


Butler’s death left only McReynolds 
of the conservative majority that had 
hamstrung the New Deal during its 
first four years, As far as New Deal 
legislation is concerned, Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes and Associate 
Justices Harlan Stone and Owen Rob- 
erts rank as “middle-of-the-roaders,” 
voling sometimes for, sometimes 
against it. 

Though Roosevelt intimated he 
would not appoint a successor to 
Butler before Congress reconvenes in 
January, speculation as to the new 
justice immediately cropped up. Prom- 
nent among those mentioned were 
Attorney General Frank Murphy, So- 
licitor General Robert Jackson, Sen- 








Ww Presidents have a chance to appoint five 
Court justices. As the first President, George 
ston selected 13, but only Presidents Jack- 
I neoln and Taft had the opportunity, like 
. it, to nominate five. 
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International 


Edison Sought to Kill Rumors (see below) 


ator Robert Wagner of New York, 
and Thurman Arnold, head of the 
Justice Department’s anti-trust divi- 
sion. Murphy, however, was gener- 
ally expected to get the call, In his 
favor, it was believed, was the fact 
that he was not only a staunch New 
Dealer, but that he was also, like 
Butler, a Catholic and from the mid- 
dle west. 





Navy: Metracentric Error 


With more than 260 destroyers, the 
U. S. Navy has more ships in that 
category than any other navy in the 
world. In general, they have been 
fast, seaworthy and deserving of the 
pride the country has taken in them. 
But recently rumors have circulated 
that all was not well with a dozen 
new additions to the destroyer fléet. 

Horrified Senator Burton K. Wheel- 
er, Montana Democrat, reported he 
had information that one of the new 
destroyers was so defective “it would 
hardly float.” He demanded a2 Con- 
gressional investigation. 

Last week President Roosevelt, a 
former Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, sought to put these rumors to 
rest, as did Acting Navy Secretary 
Charles Edison... The President said 
that the new destroyers had a ten- 
dency to be topheavy, rolling and 
wallowing in rough seas. But these 
faults—caused by too much armor and 
equipment being placed above decks— 
had been corrected, he emphasized. 


The President described the trouble 
as being in faulty “metracentric 
height,” which he explained as rough- 
ly corresponding with center of grav- 
ity. (Naval architects describe metra- 
centric height as a-ship’s “righting 
moment,” or its ability to righf itself 
in a rolling sea. The metracentric 
height is the factor which gives a ship 
a stable gun platform; or, if it is 
wrong, throws standard gunnery cal- 
culations out of kilter.) 

Ten of the new destroyers had not 








yet been commissioned, and correc- 
tive changes in their design are plan- 
ned. Two now in service, the Ander- 
son and the Hammann, will be return- 
ed to Navy yards to have their armor 
plate lowered, torpedo tubes shifted 
and above-deck equipment lightened. 

At the same time, Acting Secretary 
Edison announced that plans for the 
Navy’s two new cruisers, the Columbia 
and Cleveland, will be held up while 
the Navy studies the performance of 
Germany’s 10,000-ton “pocket battle- 
ships” which are now ouf as com- 
merce raiders. Germany’s Deutsch- 
land carries six 11-inch guns as her 
heaviest artillery, and is listed as mak- 
ing 26 knots, though her speed is be- 
lieved to be greater. Latest U. S. 
heavy cruisers, weighing 10,000 tons, 
carry 8-inch guns, but have a speed 
of 32.7 knots. The Columbia and 
Cleveland were designed as 8,000-ton 
ships presumably to carry 6-inch guns. 

No changes in plans had been made 
for the Navy’s two proposed 45,000- 
ton battleships, Edison said. 


Kuhn: Defense 


The trial of fuehrer Fritz Kuhn 
of the German-American Bund on 
charges of stealing his own organiza- 
tion’s money drew toward a close last 
week in New York City, The prosecu- 
tion rested and the defense offered 
two answers to the accusations. The 
first was a counter-charge of a polit- 
ical conspiracy against the Bund. The 
second was an explanation of the 
leadership principle or fuehrerprin- 
zip under which the organization 
operates. 

For his efforts to prove political 
persecution of Kuhn, defense counsel 
Peter L. F. Sabbatino got little more 
than a series of sharp rebukes and 
a threat of contempt citation by 
Judge James G. Wallace of General 
Sessions court. Calling to the wit- 
ness stand a whole parade of city 
officials including Mayor Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia and District Attorney 
Thomas E, Dewey, Sabbatino suc- 
ceeded in questioning at length only 
Dewey and an accountant in the 
District Attorney’s office. Most of the 
others were dismissed before they 
said a word by the court. Heated de- 
fense objections failed to alter Judge 
Wallace’s rulings that questions. put 
to them were not pertinent. 

After the judge had warned the jury 
that Dewey’s opinion of the Bund 
had no bearing on the case, the Dis- 
trict Attorney willingly testified that 
he regarded Kuhn as “a nuisance to 
the community and probably a threat 
to civil liberties . if he should 
become more important.” 

With city accountant Ben Blattner, 
who had earlier testified that the 
shortage in Bund money was $5,641, 
Sabbatino had more success. Greatly 
weakening the state’s case by admit- 
ting he had erroneously based his ori- 
ginal testimony on Bund records bar- 
red from the trial, Blattner revised the 
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missing amount to only $1,900, still 
enough to class Kuhn’s alleged thefts 
as grand larceny. 

To support the contention that the 
bundsfuehrer could do no wrong in 
his use of the organization’s funds 
because of the leadership principle, 
defense counsel called to the stand 
several Bund members and officials. 
All minimized the importance of the 
written Bund constitution, which the 
prosecution offered to refute this de- 
fense. All testified that Kuhn had 
complete authority to spend Bund 
money—as the prosecution charged 
he had—in moving furniture for a 
woman friend and paying a doctor’s 
bill for another. , 

Typical was the testimony of ex-ele- 
vator operator James Wheeler-Hill, 
national secretary of the organiza- 
tion, who was questioned. by the 
court regarding Kwhn’s alleged ap- 
propriation of money solicited from 
members for legal defense of some 
Bund officials: 


Q.—If you put an advertisement in 
the paper calling for funds to defend 
some persons involved in a law suit, 
you say he can do anything he wants 
with that money? 


A—He can do anything, absolutely. 

Q—He can use it to buy a race 
horse? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—He can use it to buy a cargo of 
liquor? 

A.—yYes, sir. " 

Q.—Throw it down a sewer? 

A.—Absolutely. 





Ickes: Foot & Mouth 


During his nearly seven years as 
Roosevelt’s Secretary of the Interior 
and as administrator of millions in 
public construction funds, hot-temper- 
ed Harold L. Ickes has not only won 
himself the nickname of “Honest Hal,” 
but a nation-wide reputation as an 
expert names-caller. When Mr. Ickes 
opens his mouth, it seems, he either 
, puts his foot in it or bites someone. 
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Ickes Promised Himself the Pleasure 


NATIONAL 


Last week he managed to do both at 
the same time. Speaking at the Wash- 
ington convention of the American 
Automobile Association, Secretary 
Ickes gave vent to the personal peeves 
which take the joy out of motoring. 
After calling down the road hog and 
the pest who zigzags across traffic 
markings, he turned on “the crowning 
insult—the truck.” 

“The lord of the highway is the 
truck driver,” he blasted. “The mon- 
ster which he drives at reckless speed, 
regardless, generally speaking, of the 
fights of the mere motorist, each year 
seems to be growing longer and wider 
and higher. I have promised some 
day to give myself the pleasure of 
driving down a truck-infested road in 
the biggest armored tank I can find 
and bumping these pests off the road.” 

These were fighting words to John 
V. Lawrence, general manager of the 
American Trucking Association. Ap- 
pearing -on the same platform the next 
day, he bit back: “Mr. Ickes’ sarcastic 
broadside against an industry that 
pays more than $500,000,000 in taxes 
and employs more than 3,000,000 per- 
sons displays a lack of the slightest 
familiarity with an important phase 
of today’s freight transportation.” 

Mr. Lawrence defined truck drivers 
as “gentlemen of the highways.” 





Political Notes 


Last week, some 28 weeks before 
the Presidential nominating conven- 
lions, these political developments 
were noted: 


e After a conference with President 
Roosevelt at Hyde Park, N. Y., Mayor 
Frank Hague of Jersey City, New 
Jersey Democratic boss, let it be 
known he intends to support Acting 
Secretary of the Navy Charles A. Edi- 
son for Governor of New Jersey. It 
was also learned that Hague will back 
James H. R. Cromwell, husband of 
heiress Doris Duke, for U. S. Senator 
from the State. 

® New York City’s District Attor- 
ney Thomas E. Dewey announced he 
would launch his campaign for the 
Republican presidential nomination 
by making the first of a series of 
speeches in Minneapolis on Dec. 6, 
under the auspices of the Minnesota 
Republican State Central Committee. 
Purpose of the speeches, Dewey said, 
will be to outline his position on na- 
tional issues. 

© A slight ‘majority of American 
voters favor a Democraiic president 
in 1940, a Gallup poll of public opinion 
disclosed. Of those polled, 54 per 
cent favor the Democrats, 46 per cent 
the Republicans. Democratic strength, 
however, has declined. A month ago, 
58 per cent of the voters wanted a 
Democratic victory next year. 

e Senator Frederick Van Nuys, 
Democrat of Indiana who has opposed 
several New Deal proposals, declared 
he could not support Roosevelt for a 
third term because “it is against the 
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Van Nuys: “It Is Against Custom” 


historic custom of this count 
Later, Senator James E, Murray, N: 
Deal Democrat of Montana, and t)y 
New York and New Jersey state C. |. 
O. conventions endorsed the President 
for another term. 

@ John D. M. Hamilton, chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, 
set Dec. 7 as the date for a meeting 
of the executive committee—15 mem- 
bers and nine officers—in Washington 
to discuss authoritatively for the firs! 
time Republican campaign strategy in 
1940, 

® Senator William E. Borah, Repub- 
lican of Idaho noted for his independ- 
ence from party discipline, announced 
that he would bolt the party in 194) 
if its choice for president was less 
satisfactory to him than the Demo- 
cratic nominee. Defending the inde- 
pendent voter as the “real salvation 
of decent politics in this country.” 
Borah added: “It is the independent 
voter who tends to keep politics clean. 
It is the business of every political 
party to make such a record and (0 
keep such a record as will win th 


independent vote.” 
oo tO 


Annenberg: “Scratched” 


Typical of the peculiarly contra- 
dictory American attitude toward 
gambling is the fact that most “oll- 
track” betting on horse races is jllega! 
but that supplying of facilities whic! 
permit this illegal betting to flouris! 
has long been within the law. As 2 
result, Moses L. Annenberg has since 
1927 been making an estimated 9! 
000,000 a year by openly furnishing 
illicit bookmaking establishments with 
race entries, odds, running accounts 
of races, results and pay-off prices 
over a continent-wide telephone and 
telegraph network. 

Moving against this anomalous bus! 
ness empire, the Department of Justic 
last August indicted Annenberg 24 
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19 of his associates for allegedly vio- 
lating lottery laws and evading income 
At the same time American 


taxes, 
felephone. & . Telegraph, Western 
(nion and other companies were 


threatened with prosecution as acces- 
sories if they continued to lease their 
wires to the racing information serv- 
ice Last week under this pressure, 
\nnenberg “scratched” his wire serv- 
ice, 

Announcing that “in view of criti- 
cisnt!. .. on the part of the govern- 
ent” he no longer “wants to be con- 
nected with the business,” Annenberg 
lissolved his Nationwide News Serv- 
ice, Inc., on three days notice. Be- 
cause Of his voluntary decision, as 
quoted by U, S. District Attorney Wil- 
liam J. Campbell of Chicago, “defi- 
nitely and forever to quit the business 
of providing race information over 
wires to gamblers and bookies,” An- 


nenberg made no effort to sell or 
transfer the enterprise but simply 
losed its 28 offices and dismfSsed 


00 employees. 

Though Campbell insisted that this 
ction would not alter his pending 
case and that “all existing indict- 
ents against Annenberg and others 
remain in status quo,” the 57-year-old 
turf king could well afford to aban- 
don the lucrative wire service field, 
He still has the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
vseneral daily newspaper for which 
he paid $15,000,000 cash in 1936, and 
a variety of widely circulated rac- 
ing papers, 

For thousands of bookies operating 
in pool halls and bars throughout 
the country, however, the collapse 

the Annenberg wire service was 
i near disaster. Handling about half 
of the billion and a half dollars that 
\mericans bet on “the ponies” every 
vear, these establishments must have 
fast and accurate reports from the 
nation’s 70-odd tracks, both to set 
profitable odds for themselves and 
to maintain the interest of their cus- 
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nenberg: “In View of Criticism .. . 
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NATIONAL 


tomers. With the centralized Annen- 
berg service no longer available, 
many bookies last week reported a 
decline of 90 to 50 per cent in their 
business. 


“Scarface Al”: Freed 


In 1919 a Neapolitan-born New York 
hoodlum named Alphonse Capone 
slipped into Chicago to work as a 
triggerman for Diamond Jim Colis- 
simo, On his cheek was a razor slash 
that gave him the nickname which 
was to become notorious in the U., S. 
of the Prohibition Era—*Scarface Al.” 

As gang murders eliminated one big 
shot after another, the smooth, shifty 
Capone moved to the top, until in 1929 
he headed a Chicago booze, vice and 
racket syndicate with its tentacles 
reaching all over the U. S. Its “take” 
was said to be $50,000,000 a year. 
Capone surrounded by bodyguards, sat 
in the best seats at shows and prize- 
fights, and owned a $65,000 estate on 
Palm Island, near Miami, Fla. 

Hundreds of men died as the result 
of his illicit racket operations. But it 
seemed no local court could touch 
Scarface. Once in Philadelphia he 
was sent to jail for a year—for carry- 
ing a gun. Then the Federal govern- 
ment moved on him, On Oct. 24, 1931, 
he was convicted in Federal Court of 
failing to pay income taxes on his 
illicit gains. 

Last week, after seven years and 
six months in Federal penitentiaries- 
including Atlanta, Alcatraz and San 
Pedro Hospital Penitentiary—Al Ca- 
pone was a free man again. From 
Lewisburg Penitentiary, Pa., where he 
was released, he went direct to Balti- 
more, where he took a $30-a-day suite 
at Union Memorial Hospital. Under 
the care of Dr. Joseph E. Moore, famed 
syphilologist, Capone was reportedly 
being readied for the malaria treat- 
ment for paresis, a brain disease 
caused by syphilis. 

His family who accompanied him- 
wife, mother, son, a brofher—said he 
was “going straight and not going to 
get mixed up in illegal activities.” The 
bootleg rackets which had made Al 
Capone rich were gone. But in Chi- 
cago his old syndicate controlled a 
vast business, most of it legal—liquor, 
soda, tableware for drinkeries, race 
tracks; and, some said, illegal gam- 
bling. 

However, it seemed that old Capone 
methods had not been forgotten in 
Chicago, A week before Capone’s re- 
lease, wealthy Edward J. O’Hare, 
president of Sportsman’s Park (race- 
track) was “bumped off” as he was 
driving home from his office. O’Hare 
was known as “front man” for the 
Capone syndicate’s racing interests. 

The theories regarding his murder 
included: (1) that he had failed to 
donate’ a demanded 50,000 to help 
Capone get a new start in life; (2) that 
he had remained faithful to Capone, 
and was killed by Capone’s faithless 
lieutenants; (3) that he had “talked” 
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Released After 90 Months 


Capone: 


about the income tax troubles of other 
Capone aids. 

In Washington, Attorney General 
Murphy indicated that the Government 
was keeping track of Capone’s old 
mobsters. Federal agents, he said, 
would keep a watchful eye on Miami, 
where Capone will go after his hos- 
pital sojourn. 

Meantime the. Treasury Department 
was trying to collect $350,000 that 


he still owed in back taxes. 
cceuasieeliiian . 


Americana— 


Threat: When a rock with a note 
wrapped around it crashed through 
their window about 10 o’clock one 
night, Dr. and Mrs. M. M. Campbell of 
Seattle, Wash., thought they were the 
victims of a practical joker. The note 
read: “I strike at midnight or else. 
To you from the Lone Clutch, Put $2 
on the porch.” They laughed and 
went to bed, only to be awakened at 
midnight by a great rattling of win- 
dows and trembling of the whole 
house. It wasn’t “the Lone Clutch,” 
though—only an earthquake. 


- *. *. 





Romance: James Soutter was 82 
when he eloped with 43-year-old Clara 
L. Webb. Now 86, he has just won a 
divorce in a Los Angeles, Calif., court. 
In the financial settlement, his wife 
agreed to return $95 which Soutter 
had given her to buy false teeth. 


Growth: To enter the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority’s pilot training 


courses, college girls must be at least 
5 feet, 2 inches tall. An inch shy of 
the required height but determined to 
fly, 19-year-old Kathleen Hildebrand 
of Kansas City, Mo., hung from the top 
of a door in her home and stretched 
mightily. After taking this treatment 
every day for a week, she had grown 
half an inch. The next week she tried 
bumping her head against the wall, 
explaining: “I thought a good goose 
egg would <add a little to my height.” 
It did, but only another quarter-inch. 
Last week she was still trying. 
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WAR ABROAD 





Home Fronts: Contrasts 


Significant contrasts were revealed 
in news from the home fronts last 
week. In Germany, news was of dis- 
sension and disunity, as exemplified 
by riots in the Protectorate of Bo- 
hemia-Moravia, and of reported dis- 
agreements between Nazi leaders and 
the Army. Meantime Great Britain 
and France merged their military and 
economic life so’‘closely that some Brit- 
ons were heard to exclaim: “It’s like 
one nation!” 


Germany 


Riots and Rumors: Oct. 28 was 
Czecho-Slovakia’s 2ist “Independence 
Day.” During the riots with which 
Czechs celebrated their lost inde- 
pendence, a Prague student was in- 
jured. A fortnight ago he died; other 
students, after a short period of 
sporadic outbursts, started serious 
demonstrations. 

Nazi Elite Guards went into action. 
After some 1,200 students had been ar- 
rested in a single day, nine ring- 
Jeaders were taken to an airport on 
the outskirts of Prague and shot. More 
Elite Guards, under full war equip- 
ment, marched jnto Prague, until the 
garrison last week numbered 10,000. 
They arrested and executed three more 
student leaders. 

As Reich Protector Baron Constantin 
von Neurath was called to Berlin to 
report, Nazi Police Chief Heinrich 
Himmler was rushed to Prague to re- 
store order. Czech President Emil 
Hacha, reputedly a virtual “prisoner 
of the Nazis,” begged his fellow coun- 
trymen, who “have been spared the 
horrors of war, such as defeated Po- 
land,” to “refrain from any disturb- 
ance of the law.” In Berlin, Nazis ex- 
plained that “such measures as the 
execution of the students, though they 
may seem harsh, are absolutely neces- 
sary considering that Germany is in a 
state of war.” 

Uttering a grim epigram, Col. Vladi- 
mir Hurban, Minister of the “paper” 
Czech government to Washington, ex- 
claimed: “This is further proof that 
lebensraum (living space) for Nazi 
Germany means fodesraum (death 
space).” 

Meantime reports persisted that the 
reason for Germany’s stalling tactics 
on thie Western Front was a split be- 
tween the Party and the Army High 
Command. Beach Conger, New York 
Herald-Tribune correspondent who 
was forced to leave Germany when he 
hinted that the High Command had 
refused to countenance invasion of 
neutrals, wrote from Amsterdam that 
General Walter von Brauchitsch, head 
of the German High Command, had of- 
fered his resignation and that it had 
been refused. 

Indicative of a general belt-tighten- 
ing throughout Germany were de- 
crees extending the working day from 





eight to ten hours. Robert Ley, head 
of the Labor Front, informed workers 
that there would be no _ additional 
compensation for the extra work, 


Allies 


Economic Union: With Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain, his gouty foot en- 
cased in an oversize slipper, acting 
as host, the Allied Supreme War Coun- 
cil met at No. 10 Downing Street to 
make an historic decision. The French 
and British agreed to merge eco- 
nomic life for the duration of the war. 

This stage of cooperation was not 
reached until 1917 in the last’ war. 
Pointing out that it had been effected 
two months aftér they went into this 
war, the Supreme War Council reveal- 
ed these main points in the agreement: 

(1) Establishment of a joint pur- 
chasing commission to buy all war 


International 


Hacha Pleaded with His Countrymen 


supplies; (2) joint use of credits; (3) 
“equal distribution of limitations;” 
i. e., should the British run short of 
butter, Frenchmen will share and 
share alike with them; (4) united con- 
trol of Allied shipping, with command 
vested in the British, as land command 
is vested in the French. This last 
point will mean better convoying and 
a steadier stream of supplies. 

Turkish Pact: Britain scored an- 
other diplomatic triumph on the home 
front when she announced that a new 
trade treaty with Turkey was ready to 
be signed. Bulwarking the British- 
French-Tyrkish mutual assistance pact, 
the trade treaty will establish Great 
Britain as Turkey’s best customer, re- 
placing Germany. It is expected to 
enable Turkey to sell up to 30 per cent 
of her exports to Great Britain, and to 
buy almost 25 per cent of her imports 
there. Last year only 7.2 per cent of 
Turkey’s trade was with Great Britain. 
The treaty will tighten another notch 
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the economic stranglehold: which :),. 
Allies are clamping down on Germ;);), 
Truce?: Amid all this war news. , 
peep of peace was heard last wi:| 
from Paris. There the French ne 
paper L’Qeuvre said a “Christmas »;;;| 
New Year’s truce” would be weleco)). 
to the Allies, if offered through {| 
good graces of Italy, Spain, Belgiu: 
Holland and the Vatican. . 





. . « Fighting Fronts 
As Europe’s war entered its 12i) 
week, real fighting on land and in th 
air had not begun. But at sea a nm 
phase of Germany’s campaign agai: 
British and neutral shipping began. 


Sea 


In the first 11 weeks of the w,» 
British and neutral vessels were {)) 
frequent targets of Nazi submar. 
ines. Last week mines at sea had 
supplanted the submarine as the le. 
ing menace to shipping. 

During the week more than a sc: 
of ships was added to the mount 
toll of the sea war. With the excep! 
of the British tanker Africa Sh: 
which was reported sunk by 
German “pocket_battleship” Admi: 
Scheer within Portuguese territo 
waters in East Africa, most of | 
other ships were victims of float 
mines in the North Sea. They inclu: 
Dutch, Italian, Greek, Swedish, Yu 
slav, Japanese, French, Lithua: 
and British vessels. Since the 
began al] nations had lost more t! 
130 ships. 

Climaxing the mine war was 
sinking of the Dutch passenger |i 
Simon Bolivar off Harwich, Eng 
land. The fifth Dutch victim of |! 
war, the liner carried 400 persons 
including women and children. L:\- 
est figures listed only 260 survivo: 
of whom more than 100 were bai!) 
injured. Aside from British naval 
losses, it took rank as the worst sea 
disaster of the war, exceeding the 
loss of 113 lives in the Athenia sinking 

Blaming the sinking on Germa 
mines, the British admiralty terme: 
it “a further example of the utl: 
disregard for international law ani 
the dictates of humanity shown by |!) 
German government...” 

The Germans blamed Britain ad 
British mines. But when a dozen m 
sinkings followed in rapid succession, 
the British claimed definite eviden 
that German mine-laying U-boats ha‘ 
been promiscuously mining North ‘Sea 
waters near the channels used by com- 
mercial shipping. To combat this 
new peril, the British navy last week 
embarked on one of the greatest mine- 
sweeping operations in history, w)'!' 
the Allies retaliated by ordering sc!7- 
ure of Nazi exports on the high seas 


Land 


Paris and Berlin continued to issue 
their war communiques, but they co" 
tained little news of fighting on the 
Western Front. Scouting parties wen! 
through their routine again, minor 
skirmishes were reported on_ the 
Rhine-Moselle front and artillery <u" 
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ners exchanged their customary, but 
sporadic shellings. Toward the end 
{ the week the flooded Rhine and 
other rivers forced suspension of even 
these “local” operations in some sec- 
tors, 
Air 

Air war was still a misnomer for the 
activities of the belligerents’ vast air 
forces. As both sides stuck to their 
reconnaisance work, the biggest in- 
cidents of the “air war” occurred over 
neutral Holland. Nazi war planes 


violated Dutch neutrality on three 
new occasions. Tired of sending pro- 
tests to Berlin, Dutch anti-aircraft 


suns barked and Dutch patrol! planes 
took to the air. In the first encounter 
the Nazis fled.” The next time they 
exchanged shots with a Netherlands 
patrol plane and reports from Berlin 
suid one German flier had been in- 
jured. The third time a German 
plane was disabled by Dutch anti- 
aircraft fire and crashed, killing the 


ilot, 
——__—____r io — 


... In the Orient 


Japan’s naval blockade of the China 

ast was completed by the seizure of 
Hainan Island, off South China, last 
February. Since then three-fourths 
of China’s vital war supplies have 
come through French Indo-China and 
British Burma; the other fourth over 
the tedious northwestern route from 
Soviet Russia. 

Last week Japanese forces launched 
a new South China offensive aimed at 
cutting China’s vital “back door” links 
with the outside world: (1) the rail- 

iy connecting Hanoi, French Indo- 
China, with Yunnan, China; (2) the 
new highway from Burma that runs 
through Yunnan province to Chung- 
king, provisional Chinese capital. 

\fter landing large forces on the 
coast of Kwangting province, the in- 
vaders advanced more than 50 miles in 
five days, taking them into Kwangsi 
province—the 15th of China’s 24 prov- 
inces to be invaded since the undeclar- 
ed Chinese-Japanese war began in 

ly, 1937. 

Foreign military observers saw in 
the Japanese drive, in addition to an 
ittempt to sever China’s southwestern 

| and motor lifelines, a move to con- 
solidate control over Kwangtung prov- 

e, traditional cradle of Chinese po- 
litical movements, in advance of proc- 
lanation of a new Central Chinese 
government at Nanking. At Shanghai, 
however, a new hitch in Japan’s plans 
lo establish a puppet Chinese regime 
under Former Chinese Premier Wang 
Ching-wei was revealed by Yakichiro 
Suna, Japanese foreign office spokes- 
Suma announced that Wang had 
ided, at Japan’s request, to post- 
ne indefinitely the proclamation of 
» proposed government until certain 
itters were clarified. 

What those “certain matters” were, 

a did not reveal. But when asked 
newspapermen if the Japanese gov- 


\ 





ernment believed Washington could be 
reconciled to the “new order in East 
Asia,” he declared: “The United States 
Government has in official communi- 
cations to Tokyo admitted that Amer- 
ica is not blind to developments in the 
Far East.” In Washington, however, 
this assertion was met by Acting Sec- 
retary of State Sumner Welles with a 
reaffirmation of American rights in 
China, while U. S. officials in the Far 
East converged on Manila for an im- 
portant conference with Francis B. 
Sayre, U. S. High Commissioner to the 
Philippines, on subjects concerning 
American interests and policies in the 
Orient, 





... Cuba: Defeat 


Far from the war alarms of Europe 
and the Orient, Cuba made news last 
week in a purely democratic and 
pacific manner. An_ election—gen- 
erally acknowledged as the most im- 
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Batista Learned That There Are Limits 


partial ever held on the island—of 
fered a distinct surprise. 

Since 1933, when he organized the 
famous “sergeants’ revolt,” Col. Ful- 
gencio Batista, 38-year-old army chief 
and “strong man” dictator of Cuba, 
has dominated the island government 
somewhat after the fashion of Eu- 
rope’s dictators. But Batista wanted 
more—specificially, the office of pres- 
ident. Last week he learned there 
are limits to mortal man’s aspirations. 

Purpose of the Cuban elections held 
two weeks ago was to elect a national 
Constituent Assembly which is to 
meet next month to prepare a new 
Cuban Constitution. The results 
showed that the government parties 
dominated by Batista had suffered an 
overwhelming defeat. 

As announced last week by the Su- 
perior Election Tribunal, five polit- 
ical parties opposing the Batista- 
backed administration of President 
Laredo Bru elected 41 delegates to 


the Assembly to the government’s six- 
party coalition’s 35. 

Because the campaign had been 
waged solely on the issue of support or 
opposition to the government, some 
observers saw in the election more 
than the mere end of Batista’s presi- 
dential dreams. They believed the 
victory of the opposition parties, all 
headed by former Presidents whose 
fall Batista had engineered, indicated 
a changing political picture on the 
island. 

Notwithstanding the decided Batis- 
ta defeat, however, much speculation 
arose over the role of the new As- 
sembly under the opposition. Because 
the powers of the new body have not 
been definitely established, they were 
the immediate cause of an argument 
between the victors and the losers. 
Government officials contend the As- 
sembly is limited to the task of 
drawing up the new Constitution, 
while opposition leaders claim it has 
power to effect a change in admin- 
istration, if desired. 


War Sidelights— 


® One of the famed “playing fields 
of Eton” will contribute something 
more substantial in this war than the 
training in British traditions which, 
according to the Duke of Wellington, 
won the Battle of Waterloo. A 15-acre 
cricket ground at the English public 
school has been plowed for planting 
farm products. 





e The war influence has produced 
two new toys for the Christmas trade 
abroad. In London, a mechanical toy 
is being featured which represents 
Chamberlain whacking Hitler over the 
head with an umbrella. In Paris, the 
favorite toy contains figures of Hitler 
and Goering, dressed as Don. Quixote 
and Sancho Panza, tilting at a wind- 
mill representing world opinion. 


® When a train from Germany 
pulled into Basel, Switzerland, officials 
found a German soldier sound asleep 
in the last coach. The neutral Swiss 
promptly interned him as a prisoner of 
war. 


@ Recalling the phrase in the Brit- 
ish music-hall song that “a noisy noise 
annoys an oyster,” worried owners of 
a half-million of the shellfish prevailed 
upon the Royal Air Force to remove 
a possible very noisy noise indeed 
from their oyster bed. Two aerial 
bombs had been left there by a Brit- 
ish plane which made a forced landing, 


@ There is one man in the British 
armament industry who has a hand 
so steady and an eye so keen that he 
can split the thread of a spider’s web 
with a penknife. Purpose of this ex- 
traordinary occupation is production 
of extremely -fine threads to mark 
dead center on the lenses of gun sights. 
Corralled by the government, a num- 
ber of grey-backed spiders are busily 
spinning webs to win the war. 
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APS: Autumn Meeting 


Founded in 1727 by Benjamin 
Franklin, the American Philosophical 
Society today is composed of a small 
but select group of the nation’s out- 
standing scientists. Last week, after 
more than 100 members had attended 
the Society’s Autumn meeting at 
Philadelphia, they were considering 
a series of new reports, the two most 
important of which were these: 

Ultra-centrifuge: Based on the prin- 
ciple utilized in the common cream 
separator, the ultra-centrifuge is a 
device that whirls solutions of liv- 
ing substances so rapidly that the solu- 
tion’s molecules, the smallest basic 
units of life, are separated accord- 
ing to their molecular weights. 

Here!>fore, the value of such de- 
vices has been limited because their 
resolving power has been limited. But 
Prof. J. W. Beams, physicist of the 
University of Virginia, described a 
new ultra-centrifuge he had perfect- 
ed. Most powerful of its kind yet de- 
veloped, it can whirl substances at 
speeds nearly a million times the force 
of gravity. 

Importance of the new ultra-centri- 
fuge lay in this: Antibodies, which 
are disease-fighting substances devel- 
oped in the blood stream to combat 
invading bacteria, are protein mole- 
cules. The new ultra-centrifuge not 
only separates and weighs these pro- 
tein molecules but purifies them. 

As a result, it was expected that 
purer and more potent antibodies 
(serums) could be obtained for bac- 
terial ills still unconquered by the 
present less pure serums. In addi- 
tion, the machine promised to be high- 
ly useful in the study of viruses re- 
sponsible for such diseases as infan- 
tile paralysis and the common cold. 

Insanity: Dr. Carl C. Speidel, pro- 
fessor of anatomy at the University 
of Virginia, described the results of an 
experiment in which metrazol, a 
chemical sometimes used in the new 
“shock” treatment for insanity, was 
employed. Metrazol was injected into 


Science Facts 
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tadpoles, whose human-like nerves 
are visible through their transparent 
tails. 

The chemical damaged the tadpoles’ 
nerves, destroying tendril-like nerve 
endings. When the metrazol was 
stopped in time, new nerve endings 
grew, forming new connections with 
neighboring nerve fibers. But the new 
nerve connections were different than 
they had been before; there was a 
“new deal” in nerves, 

Thus, Dr. Speidel believed he had 
discovered how metrazo] cures hu- 
man mental disorders—by destroying 
old nerve connections in the grey mat- 
ter of the brain and pe.mitting new 
ones to form. The experiment also 
gave a clue to the physical nature of 
insanity, indicating that its seat is 
in the nerve ends. 

a 


’ 
Martyr’s Jag 

Though drinking laymen are fond 
of quoting such facetious ¢riteria 
for intoxication as that “a man isn’t 
drunk until he has to hold on to the 
floor to keep from falling down,” the 
problem of determining drunken- 
ness is of real concern to scientists 
and safety experts. Last week, to pro- 
vide a solution for this problem, a 
teetotaler underwent a grueling test. 
He got drunk. 

Seating himself in City Hall at 9:45 
a. m., Richard S. Kaplan, president of 
the Gary, Ind., Safety Council, tossed 
off four one-ounce jiggers of two-year- 
old bourbon whiskey in 10 minutes. 

One interested witness was City 
Judge William Fletcher, for whose 
benefit the exhibition was staged. 
Opposing Kaplan’s organization and 
Gary police, the judge had refused to 
accept evidence in drunken driving 
and intoxication cases that defendants 
were legally drunk when their blood 
showed an alcoholic content of .15 of 
one per cent, The analysis is made 
from the defendant’s breath, blown 
into a little balloon on a device known 
as a “drunk-o-meter.” 

Acting as a “control” in the test, a 





SPECIAL study by Dr. Merrill Moore of Harvard University indicates that 
American suicides are more prevalent in late spring and summer than in 
any other season of the year. June, according to the study, is the month during 


which most persons kill themselves... 
members of the American Medical Association . 


@ More than 100,000 doctors are 
. @ Listed according to their 


deadliness, the 10 worst diseases in the United States are heart disease, cancer, 
pneumonia and influenza, brain hemorrhage, nephritis (kidney inflammation), 
tuberculosis, diabetes, diarrhea and enteritis (intestinal inflammation), appendi- 


citis, and syphilis .. . 


estimated, are incapable of conception or giving birth... 


@ One out of every 10 women in this country, it has been 


e At Menlo Park, 


N. J., is the “world’s largest electric light bulb.” Topping a memorial to Thomas 
Edison, it weighs three tons, is 14 feet high and measures 9 feet, 2 inches at its 


widest point . 


Dionnes) are about 85 million to one. . 


. @ Chances against human quintuple births (such as the five 


- @ Literally full of electric current, 


human brain cells are like tiny batteries and pulse in unison unless they are 


disturbed by a thought or sensation . . 


. @ Some scientists contend that indi- 


viduals conceived in summer and born in spring are superior, mentally and 
physically, to those conceived and born at other times. 





















Internationa! 


Kaplan: “I Ought to Go Down in History” 


city patrolman rinsed his mouth wi! 
whiskey and blew into the drunk 
meter. No alcoholic count register: 


proving that a breath doesn’t mean a 


thing. > 

Then Kaplan, an hour after he h 
finished imbibing, puffed into | 
balloon; he had .164 of one per c: 
of alcohol in his blood, well over t)i 
legal limit. Impressed, Judge Fletch: 
indicated that in the future he wou 
accept the drunk-o-meter’s testimo 
in certain cases. 

Recovering from his clinical j: 
Kaplan announced that he was goi 
back on the water wagon. Said he: 
“This test has been conducted | 
scientific purposes only ... I ought 
to go down in history as a martyr.” 

oo 


Capsules 


G Among the noisiest places in 
which to use a telephone are t!\ 
public phone booths on New York 
City subway platforms, Scien 
however, hopes soon to make th« 
virtually noiseless, The new expe! 
mental booths have no doors an 
will be lined with sound-absorben! 
materials, including rock wool ani 
perforated metal. In theory, the roar 
of underground trains entering the: 
niches will be trapped and held sile! 


q Called to a little farmhouse n« 
Bristol, Tenn., Dr. J. C. Statzer rec« 
ly delivered a baby with two heads. 
Shortly after the freak birth, he 4 
putated the rudimentary head, whic!) 
had imprinted but undeveloped eyes, 
nose and mouth and protruded fr: 
the base of the skull of the norma! 
head. The infant boy is now reported 
“normal in all respects.” 


q@ A year’s search for a_ whal 
whose pulse and heartbeat he can 
measure may be near a successful c: 
clusion, it was reported by Dr. Pau! 
D. White, of Boston, Mass., who '5 
studying heart conditions in gian! 
mammals. The physician says he !2s 
heard of a whale which has _app:'- 
ently been land-locked for 20 years i0 
Bering Sea. 
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Barnard’s Jubilee 


In 1889, a group of hardy pioneers 
in New York City who had long been 
battling for a college in Gotham giving 
higher education to women won an 
important victory. Despite stubborn 
opposition, such a college was estab- 
lished under state charter. It was call- 
ed Barnard College, after De, Fred- 
erick A. P. Barnard, 10th president 
of Columbia College. 

In the beginning, Barnard’s connec- 
tion With Columbia University was 
extremely informal. Its faculty con- 
sisted of seven instructors selected 
from the teaching staff at Columbia. 
lis beginning, too, was inauspicious. 
The student body had only 14 regular 
and 22 special students, and classes 
were held in a rented building on 
Madison Avenue, 

Barnard, however, was not slow in 
growing. In 1897, it was moved to its 
present site, opposite the main build- 
ings of Columbia. Then, in 1890, the 
informal connection with Columbia 
is made formal; Barnard. was in- 
orporated in the university’s educa- 
onal system, with the university’s 
esident becoming Barnard’s_ ex- 
ollicio president. 

Last week, Barnard was.-in its 5lst 
year. Concluded was a two-day cele- 
bration marking the 50th anniversary 
of its founding. Attending the golden 
jubilee was a large group of distin- 
guished educators, scientists, writers 
and public officials. Speakers includ- 
ed the Marquess of Lothian, British 
Ambassador to the United States; Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University; Mayor Fiorello 
La Guardia of New York City, and 
outstanding Barnard graduates. March- 
ing in a special academic procession 
were more than 50 presidents of other 

lleges, 

loday, Barnard is one of the nation’s 
outstanding colleges for women. Its 
tudents number approximately 1,000, 
ils faculty 120. It grants A. B. degrees 

er successful completion of a four- 
year liberal arts course. As a result of 

itinuous expansion, Barnard’s build- 
ings extend from 116th to 120th street, 
west of upper Broadway. Its equip- 
ment, buildings and grounds are valued 

$4,300,000, and its endowments 
bring an annual net income of about 
$200,000. 

As an integral part of the university, 
sarnard’s professors are appointed by 
university on the nomination of 
sarnard’s dean with the approval of 

president and trustees; they rank 
professors of the university. In ad- 
dition, Barnard is represented on the 
university council by its dean—62- 
year-old Miss Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
herself a Barnard alumna—and two 
elected representatives. Barnard’s 
graduates receive their degrees from 
Columbia, degrees which are of equal 
ie with those conferred on grad- 
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International 


Dean Gildersleeve: Her School Is Now 50 


uates of Columbia College, under- 


graduate school for men. 
ee 


Lower Illiteracy 


The slow, upward progress of man 
in his efforts to read and write has 
been one of the more heartening 
achievements of civilized life. Just 
how far the major nations have prog- 
ressed was outlined last week in a 
review issued by the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 

With 30,000,000 “schoo! people,” in- 
cluding 22 million boys and girls in 
elementary schools and 7,200,000 in 
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what the public thinks as to war, pending 
legislation, politics, elections, candidates, 
and important questions of the day. An 


exclusive news feature appearing regularly 
only in PATHFINDER, and directed by 
the nationally known prognosticator, Emil 
Hurja, publisher of PATHFINDER, Be sure 
to look for this important uncolored survey 
in each issue. Keep up with the times—in 
fact, be ahead of the times by reading the 
PATHFINDER Poll of Public Opinion. 

If your subscription is about to expire, 
renew it now, or if you are not @ subscriber 
send $1.00 for 52 issues to 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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high schools, the United States is mak- 
ing rapid progress in the reduction of 
illiteracy. Aiding in the drive is a 
powerful ally, death. Many of the 
nation’s illiterates are old persons, not 
reared under the present public edu- 
cational system. 

Pressed from two sides by education 
and death, American illiteracy has 
been nearly halved in the past decade. 
In 1930, four and one-quarter million 
people or 4.3 per cent of the national 
population over 10 years of age could 
not read and write. 

By 1934, the figure had declined to 
3,675,000 and in 1940 it is expected to 
stand at two and one-half million. 

Despite America’s rating of 95.7, 
Europe leads all continents in literacy. 
The Society’s report listed these rat- 
ings for other nations: 

@ Denmark, Norway and Sweden; 
England and Scotland—99 plus. 

@ Switzerland and The Netherlands 
—99% per cent literate. 

@e Germany, largest of the high- 
literacy nations—99 per cent literate. 

@ Ireland—98 per cent literate. 

e France, Belgium and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia—less than 10 per cent illiterate. 

e Soviet Russia, which was 90 per 
cent illiterate at the close of the 18th 
century, has reduced that figure to an 
estimated 10 per cent. 

e Japan is the only Asiatic nation 
ranking more than 90 per cent literate. 








Bringing Up Baby 

Under the impetus of progressive 
education, child training has come a 
long way from the days when a slip- 
per or a “trip to the woodshed” dinned 
parental precepts into the young. One 
scientist who is not convinced the mod- 
ern methods are better is Dr. Leo Kan- 
ner, associate professor of psychiatry 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

To an audience of 800 members and 


guests of the Child Study Association 


of America, meeting in New York City” 
a week ago, Dr. Kanner made the fol- 
lowing observations: 


Mothers have been told by lecturers, 
magazine writers and by every Tom, 
Dick and Harry that, no matter what 
happens, it is all their fault. They 
have been too strict or too lenient; 
they have kissed the child too much 
or not enough: they have not prepared 
him properly for the arrival of a new 


baby; they have not selected the 
proper toys, books or moving pic- 
tures; they—alas and alack!—even 


have given him a piece of c-a-n-d-y 
between meals. 

Conflicting sets of rules and pre- 
cepts, obsessive demands made by 
various “schools,” behavior standards, 
behavior interpretations, behavior 
forecasts, grandmother’s wisdom, 
radio admonitions, sneers over the 
bridge table and a confusing vocabu- 
lary pelt down and close in on the 
contemporary mother and tend to 
sweep genuineness and naturalness 
out of the house.” 


While educators, psychologists, child 
experts and pediatricians present sat 
in surprised silence at Dr. Kanner’s 
speech, several hundred parents in the 
audience laughéd and applauded. 
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Young on Youth 


For ten years the youth of this coun- 
try have been coming out of school 
into a world where jobs were scarce. 
Wondering what influence such a dec- 
ade has had on the attitudes of young 
people, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association set out to learn the answer 
by polling New York youth. 

Last week it announced the result 
of its scientific sampling: 80 per cent 
of the young people polled—all be- 
tween 15 and 34—no longer believed 
the Horatio Alger legend that ability 
and hard work spells success. 

The national body which concerns 
itself with this depression-scarred 
generation is the American Youth 





International 
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Young: “Society Has an Obligation... 


Commission. Last week the Commis- 
sion inferentially backed up the YMCA 
survey with its own recommendations. 


Headed by Owen D. Young, who at 
65 had just resigned as chairman of 
the world’s biggest electrical appli- 
ances company (see page 18), the Com- 
mission warned that a mass of un- 
employed youth was a war danger. 
“The continued pressure of unemploy- 
ment on youth, in the midst of a war 
boom, will add to the degree of drifting 
into active participation in the war.” 

The Commission pointed out that 
with 5,000,000 of the nation’s 21,000,000 
youth (defined as between 15 and 24) 
out of school and out of jobs, unem- 
ployment is higher among that group 
than in any other. 

Calling this “history of frustration 
and wasted years” a “weak point in 
the national fabric,” the Commission 
recommended a continuance of Fed- 
eral work programs involving “con- 
servation activities and construction 
of public buildings.” But it. went 





further than that, advocating a pro- 
gram of “producing the goods anid 
services which are needed by thi 
young people themselves and by other, 
who are unemployed and in need.” 

“The Commission,” it said, “does nw| 
regard this as competition with privat: 
business, though it may be considered 
so by some individuals.” It estimated 
the yearly cost of such a program «| 
$400 per person. 

“Frankly advocating a_progra: 
which will add to the Federal budget 
and at a time when there is a grea! 
need for economy and balance of in 
come and expenditures,” the repori 
maintained that “Society has an ob! 
gation to provide for youth full oppo: 
tunities for vocational exploration, 
training and public service.” 

Official Washington wondere:| 
whether this report foreshadowed in 
creases jn the NYA and CCC budge'; 
next year, when attempts will be mac: 
to cut other relief expenditures. 


Briefs 

g On his way to marry Miss Ida 
Knapp, Clayton Bennett, Jr.. was 
killed in an auto accident. Last week 
in Colebrook, N. H., Miss Knapp stoo: 
next to the coffin in which her dead 
fiance lay and was married to hii. 
While she placed a wedding ring on 
the finger of the dead man, his father 
placed a wedding ring on hers. Imi 
diately after the wedding, the funeral 
was held. 


g In Spain, Generalissimo Fra 
cisco Franco put the Spanish Roman 
Catholic clergy back on the stat: 
payroll. In addition to restoring pa\ 
ments totaling 62,000,000 pesetas a 
nually—an amount fixed by the Ya! 
ican concordat of 1851—he appr: 
priated more funds to repair church 
property damaged during the Civ! 
War. The Vatican concordat was 
suspended by the Republican govern- 
ment after the revolution of 1931. 


a 


g Taught not to “bow down to * 
graven image,” children of the Jeho 
vah’s Witnesses sect are frequent! 
expelled from school for refusing [0 
salute the American flag. Last wees 
upholding a lower court which o 
dered two Witness children from Min- 
ersville, Pa., reinstated, the Philade! 
phia Federal Circuit Court of Ap 
peals quoted George Washington: 
“the conscientious scruples of all men 
should be treated with great delicac) 
and tenderness.” 


@ South Dakota has a new kind of 
circuit rider. Instead of using a horse, 
the Rev. Roy Wiegand carries th 
gospel to 1,000 persons in 10 widely 
separated communities along |! 
Cheyene River in an auto trailer, p' 
vided by the American Baptist \!'s 
sion Society. 
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PATHFINDER POLL 





A Religious Question 


S COLONEL STRAW BALLOT 
A swung by on the way to his week- 
i. visit with Joe Doaks, Salvation 
\rmy workers were playing religious 

usic at the corner of Main and 
Fourth streets. 

lt was a hymn, and almost without 
thinking about it, the Colonel began 
histling the melody as he passed by. 
{nd so brisk was his gait that by the 
time he reached his friend’s house, 
he Was giving the tune a lively 
arch tempo. But Joe recognized 
it nevertheless, 

“I’m surprised, Colonel,” he said, 
smiling as the two walked into the 
irlor, “Haven’t you any respect for 
icred music?” 

rhe old gentleman tapped out the 
last two measures with his cane be- 
fore replying. “On the contrary, Mr. 
Doaks, I’ve spent this entire week 





habits of the American people. 


half attending services regularly at least once a week 
small towns are more devout than the cities, his information being based on the 
How often do you go to church? Following is a tabulation of the 


N HIS poll report this week, 


question: 
answers: 


ANSWERS CITIES SMALL TOWNS AVERAGE 
Attend Church Weekly 
Ce ee nad asec dike 48.1% 51.1% 49.2% 
Attend Once or Twice 
A IIA. bois cos s chee ivema ee 8.1 14,2 10.3 
Attend Several Times 
A SESS ol EEE, ona. sidwsee does 19.1 14.2 17.3 
ie 6 = eee 9.7 5.7 8.3 
No Me. ca ivit'eo>s0% CAPO d) aes 15.0 14.8 14.9 
TORE. (Bib ce cee 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


more or less mulling over religion. 
rhat is to say, I’ve spent it making a 
religious survey of America.” 


“That beats everything,” Joe ex- 
claimed. “Politics and religion! Why, 


even children are cautioned to avoid 
those two topics in conversati« 
et you tackle both of them!” 
“Well,” said the Colonel, “nothing 
itured, nothing gained. Besides, 
survey didn’t have anything to do 
th differences in religious belief. 
For instance, I didn’t ask anyone 
hich church do you attend?’ No 
ndeed. All I asked was: How often 
lo you go to church? I didn’t ex- 
tly tie my religious question to 
politics. However, if you must know, 
| did ask everyone how they voted 
the last Presidential election.” 
‘I knew it,” Joe declared. “I was 
re you wouldn’t be able to leave 
lities out of even a religious topic. 
d what did you learn, Colonel? Who 
es the most church-going—the Re- 
blicans or the Democrats?” 
rhe Republicans,” answered the 
Colonel. “The Republicans are better 
ihurch-goers by 7 per cent. However, 
Doaks, what I was really out to 
ermine was not a comparison in 





How Many Go to Church? 


Colonel Ballot gives figures on the church-going 
Taking the nation as a whole, he finds less than 





the church habits of Republicans and 
Democrats, but in the church habits 
of people living in the big cities and 
those living in the small and medium- 
sized towns,” 

At this point, the old gentleman 
spread out on the table a chart of the 
church attendance he had drawn up 
in his nation-wide survey. 

“You can see from this, 
“that more than half the towns- 
people attend some church once a 
week, or oftener. Which is a fine 
showing, when you take into con- 
sideration that there are no regular 
services in some small towns.” 

Joe studied the chart percentages, 
as the Colonel went on: “City dwel- 
lers, you'll note, don’t quite pass the 
half-way mark in regular church at- 
tendance, averaging only 48.1 per cent. 
The city folks are also behind when 
it comes to attending service 
once or twice a month.” 


> 


he said, 


some 












He finds also that the 






the Colonel said: 
“Taking all the percentages together, 
you'll see that the towns outdistance 


Then, summing up, 


the cities by 4.2 per cent. In other 
words, out of every 1,000 living in 
towns under 100,000 population, 795 
of them told me they go to church, as 
compared with 753 out of every 1,000 
in the largest metropolitan centers.” 

“Interesting,” said Joe. “And what 
would you give as the reason, Col- 
onel? Would you say it’s because 
church bells can be heard farther in 
the quiet of small towns? Or’— 
and Joe grinned—“would you say it’s 
because there are comparatively more 
Republicans in the small towns 
than—” 

“IT was 
gentleman 
political 
fact—” 

But before he could-fipish his sen- 
tence he heard the unmistakable 
strains of church music being played 
pointedly by Mrs. Doaks in the other 
room, It was “Onward Christian 
Soldiers” and, taking the hint, the 
Colonel moved on, but not before 
smiling broadly and waving a quick 
goodbye to Mr. Doaks. 


that,” the old 
“That’s a 
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HANDYMAN JACK 


AND FENCE STRETCHER! 


Only tool of its kind! Pulls Bests. pipes, roots, 
smal! stomps, jacks op , tractors, wagons; 
lifts baildings;: stretches feneane splices wire; 
makes cider press; a dandy suto bumper jack, 
etc. Simple to operate. Lifts, pulls, or pushes 
with 3-Ton Capacity. 


Quick, Easy Seller! ™st- mover cols 


selling this remarkable all-purpose tool. Big de- 
mand among farmers, garages, factories. Need 

ed daily on farm. Saves hiring’ extra help. Sells 
for low price. You earn big profit. ” aaa 
needed. Work ful! time or spare time 


GE 
START NOW—WRITE US! DETAILS 
K. L. Metered. 3 Mont., sold eightin after- e 
noon. N Franz, S. D., made $15 in six 


boars. You have opportuni tomakemoney 
like this. Live man wan in every county. Get our amazing sales 


plan—it’s a money maker for you. 


HARRAH MFG. H MFG. CO., Dept. ¢-51 Bloo: Dept. G-51 Bloomfield, Ind. 


FREE OUTFIT 


Brings Quick Profits | 


Profits your very first day and all year 
‘round with my Proven Plan and big 
OUTFIT given FREE to reliable pe - 

sons. Outfit inclades large assortment of full 

size pack Distribute home necessi- 
tiee—over 200 fast selling, quick repeat- 
ing, nationally known produc *ts-—quaran- 
t to gotet ! Full or part time iberal 
credit id reliable company. Write 
quick ~ 77 ven er. E. J. Mills, 





9700 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





NEURITIS:::'=: 
in Few Minutes 
4 bak 


To relieve the Captasing pain of A gy mi Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or y -—f n few minutes, 
get NURITO, the fine formula, used by thousands. 
No opiates. the work quickly—must relieve 
cruel pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
your money back. Don’t suffer. Ask your druggist 


today for trustworthy NURITO on this ‘guarantee, 


Why Suffer With 


ASTHMA 


Write Dept. 55—1210 Textile Tower, Seattle, Wash. 


ARE YOU LUCKY? 
7 
Why wait for luck as for a miracle? Let 
Astrology help you. This sci- 
entific knowledge may prove 
invaluable to you, inform- 
ing you regarding your 
favorable and unfavor- 
able periods, marriage, 
friendship, love, 
business, and 
travels, etc. If 
you wish to re- 
ceive a horoscope for 
you personally, send 
your birth date and men- 
tion sex, married or single, 
and you will receive prompt- 
ly a trial horoscope. Please 
enclose i15c Stamps for postage 
and_ writing. 
COSMIC CO. (Dept. J), P. O. Box 157 
Grand Central Annex, New York. 


SKIN TROUBLE 


FREE TRI If you have @ skin trouble that 


(1) itehes or burns, (2) oozes or 
let us send you a 


scales, (3) gets better then worse, 

of the one thing 

found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cennaday, 

who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 

35 years, treating thousands. It is by fer the 

best he has found for the above conditions, and is 

usually mild, clean and gay no more visi- 

ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 

real night’s rest.’’ rite today, a postel will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., S41 Park Square, 
Sedalia. Mo. 
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EDITORIAL 





Pre-Election Note 


T THE White House last week, it 
was announced that there is a 
*trend” within the New Deal to econo- 
mize next year and impose no new or 
increased taxes. According to Presi- 
dential Secretary Stephen T. Early, 
the Administration is noticeably anxi- 
ous to cut down Federal expenditures, 
even though the war abroad will add 
greatly to defense costs, 

In a way, this is refreshing news, but 
it can hardly satisfy those who feel 
that something has to be done to bring 
our Federal budget nearer balance, 
The New Deal’s present “trend” does 
not mean there will be no deficit next 
year. Not at all. Despite the “trend” 
the budget will be in the red to the 
extent of at least two billion dollars 
for fiscal 1941, and our huge national 
debt will rise proportionately. Yet no 
effort will be made to raise the reve- 
nue needed to meet this deficiency. 


All this seems slightly odd until one 
remembers that next year is election 
year and that an economy-and-no-tax 
program is always good for votes when 
ballot time rolls around. Of course, it 
may be that the timing of the White 
House announcement has no connec- 
tion whatever with 1940 politics, but 
the coincidence seems strange none- 
theless. All in all, Steve Early’s talk 
about the new “trend” appears to be 
just another pre-election note, another 
sign that the Presidential campaign is 
on its way. 


q 
A Wholesome Fear 


S IT enters its fourth month, the 

war that is on abroad is still 
largely a war of words. Though the 
battle grows more furious at sea, the 
land and the sky are relatively calm, 
and only the talk is violent. It seems 
as if neither side really has its heart 
in the fight. 

And if that is so, it is probably be- 
cause both Germany and the Allies 
realize that there is more to be lost 
than gained in this war. If the bombs 
rain down in earnest, if millions of 
men are finally thrown against each 
other in a life-and-death struggle, 
Europe will never be the same again, 
the world will never be the same 
again. It is this fear, perhaps, that has 
held back the slaughter, and it is a 
wholesome fear. 

It is wholesome because it is not 
cowardly; it is wholesome because it 
is plain common sense; it is wholesome 
because, as long as it lasts, there will 
be reason to hope that the war will 





somehow be cut short and that a 
formula for peace will somehow be 
found. 

It is a fact of outstanding signifi- 
cance that the 20th Century is pro- 
foundly afraid ofwhat it can do to 
itself with the machines it builds. 
This knowledge, this sensible fear, 
may yet be the very thing that will 
establish lasting peace jin the world 
through some such proposal as those 
discussed in the article on page 3 of 
this issue. 

All men know today that large-scale 
war leaves no one the victor, that it 
exhausts and vanquishes every nation 
resorting to it. It was not like that in 
the old days, but it is like that now— 
men recognize the futility of armed 
struggle, and because they recognize 
it, it is not unthinkable that they may 
yet stop the present one before it 
really begins. 


q 
Worthy of Support 


HE annual sale of Christmas Seals 

in the United States has just been 
launched by the National Tuberculosis 
Association. It deserves the support 
of every American who has a penny 
to spend. 

As recently as 25 years ago, tubercu- 
losis annually killed more men, women 
and children in this country than any 
other disease. Since that time, owing 
to the work done by such groups as 
the National Tuberculosis Association, 
the rate of mortality has dwindled 
sharply—as a cause of death, tubercu- 
losis now ranks seventh in America, 





CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Help to Protect Your 
Home from Tuberculosis 


PATHFINDER 
although it once ranked first. 

The fight, however, is not yet ov.,. 
In time, tuberculosis can be wiped 0); 
entirely, but it still destroys so; 
70,000 Americans every year. In |! 
younger part of our population, amo 
those ranging in age from 13 to 45, 
kills more persons than any oth 
single disease. The tragic part of thi 
is that it involves a waste of life th 
need not at all be wasted. Moreoyv: 
there are at least 300,000 known “T. B. 
cases in need of care, and anoth: 
300,000 unknown. 

To battle against this plague, An 
ica must have a constant program . 
education and clinical treatment. A) 
it is to keep such a program going th 
ihe National Tuberculosis Associati: 
conducts its yearly sale of Seals. \ 
copy of the 1939 issue is printed | 
this page; the more it is bought, t! 
nearer this country will come 
eradicating a great menace to | 
tional health and happiness. 


q 
Tubs and America 


i OUR box of “Random Statistic 
this week, there is an item as strik 
ing as any We have read in a long tim 
Ninety-five per cent of the world’s 
bath-tubs, it says, are located rig)! 
here in America. 

The authority for this is a stud 
made by the United States Chamb: 
of Commerce. According to the Cha: 
ber, when it comes to tubs, no countr: 
anywhere on earth is like ours. We 
have one for every 11 persons among 
us, while the average for all the res! 
of the world is one for every 1,30) 
persons. In other words, we have thx 
facilities to keep ourselves more than 
100 times cleaner than the balance of 
mankind. Hurrah for the U. §S, A.! 

Our nearest rival is England, which 
is quite a bit behind. Germany comes 
next, and then France. As for Russia, 
the disapproving Chamber of Con 
merce has no figures, but the implic:- 
tion is that the Soviets don’t bath: 
regularly. There is a League for th: 
Militant Godless over there, and tha! 
may have something to do with il. 
“Cleanliness,” says the old saw, “! 
next to godliness,” which means that 
Russia’s lack of tubs may be the reason 
for Russia’s number of godless, or 
vice versa. 

As for the United States, if the old 
saw is right, if cleanliness is reall) 
next to godliness, then we are neare! 
heaven than the citizens of any othe! 
land. This may sound like a lot of 
statistical chauvinism, but it’s a might 
cheering fact nevertheless. With al! 
our bathtubs—not to mention our 
showers—we have a right to fee! 
proud. We are a well-washed race. 
Hurrah again for the United Statics 
of America! 
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CAPITAL. CHAT 





Odd Jobs 


‘VER since we read in PATHFIND- 
hk, ER’s lead article last week that the 
deral government employs a. snag- 
at foreman (who, incidentally, 
orks on a boat removing stumps and 
ich from rivers), we’ve been consid- 
ing the oddity of the odd jobs on Un- 
e Sam’s payroll, Among the 20,000 
issifications we like these best: 
Near the head of the list is the 
tificer, who does not sit around 
linking up tricky stratagems; he 
orks on fuses and shells in military 
laboratories. Toward the other end 
ere is the xylotomist, who makes 
icroscopic studies of wood. The 
in who studies rings on tree stumps 
called a dendrochronologist. 
Then there is the mafoo, who is a 
Chinese groom, and the car-knocker, 
ho opens and-shuts railroad cars. 
lo identify birds, the government 
hires am expert on wild duck bones 
nd another to analyze the contents of 
birds’ stomachs, 
The medical services, of course, 
pply some fine jobs. These include 
the geriatrist, who specializes in old- 
e diseases, and the otorhinolaryn- 
sologist, who is a plain ear-eye-and- 
throat doctor. Less exalted is the 
occupation of the kennelman. He just 
takes care of dogs. 
SE ee 


Polylinguist 
pee (students of lan- 


guages) estimate that there are 
1.500 living languages in the world. 
Some estimates run as high as 6,780. 
Sometimes it seems to Mr. Emerson 
8. Christie that the latter figure is 
rrect, and that people using all these 
guages have requests to make of the 
ited States Government. 
For eleven years polylingual Mr. 
Christie has been chief of the trans- 
ting bureau of the state department. 
d whenever someone in Kashgar, 


Chungking, in Jabalpur, Sierra 
one, Valparaiso, Budapest, Astra- 


1, Sofia or Brussels takes pen in 
nd to write to President Roose- 
t, Secretary of State Hull, or other 
ernment officials, it is Mr. Chris- 
s job to see that these officials get 
accurate translation. 
When Thomas Jefferson, first Secre- 
ry of State, offered the clerkship 
r foreign languages to Philip Fren- 
Jefferson wrote: “The salary, in- 
deed, is very low; but it also gives 
little to do as not to interfere with 
other calling one may chuse.” 
oday Mr. Christie and his five as- 
tants can translate 24 “standard lan- 
ages” between them; and they have 
call special translators for the 
other 1,476. (Or 6,756, depending on 
hose count you follow). 
\nd no longer is there “little to do,” 
in Jefferson’s day. Last week Mr. 








Harris & Ewing 
Christie: 24 Languages, 375,000 Words 


Christie estimated that his bureau 
has been translating 375,000 words a 
month for the White House. The 
flood of letters from abroad to the 
President has been stepped up by 
crisis, persecution and war, Pres- 
idént Roosevelt gets four times as 
much foreign mail as did President 
Hoover; and Hoover, in turn, got twice 
as much as Coolidge. 

Letters fall into three groups: (1) 
from persons who appeal for aid in 
getting something done, such as ob- 
taining a visa to enter America; (2) 
persons who feel themselves the vic- 
tims of persecution; (3) persons who 
want to offer advice on the conduct 
of foreign affairs. 

The 24 “standard” languages most 
used in communications from abroad 
are French, Spanish, Italian, Portu- 
guese, Polish, Dutch, German, Latin, 
Bohemian, Bulgarian, Russian, White 
Russian, Ukranian, Serbo - Croatian, 
Slovak, Slovene, Icelandic, Swedish, 
Dano - Norwegian, Rumanian, Hun- 
garian, Finnish, Greek and Esperanto. 


ATIN is listed because it is the offi- 
cial language of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, People often write in 
Esperanto, an artificial international 
language, when they are afraid their 
own tongue may not be understood. 
Translating is a ticklish business, be- 
cause words often have several mean- 
ings. For example, Mr. Christie telis of 
a translator who was converting the 
catalogue of a harness supply com- 
pany into Spanish, and who turned 
the heading “Harness for single horse” 
into the Spanish equivalent of “Har- 
ness for bachelor horse.” 

And if you wonder about our replies 
to foreign language letters: they’re 
written in English, It’s up to the 
fellow at the other end to figure them 
out for himself, Mr. Christie says. 









ink them together 
in yourmind! 


HEN your nostrils become red, 

irritated, and stuffy due to a head 
cold, simply insert some Mentholatum. 
It quickly soothes the irritated mem- 
branes, reduces local congestion, and 
promotes healing. Mentholatum also 
relieves stuffiness, checks sneezing and 
other discomforts of colds. 

Enjoy the benefit of Mentholatum’s 
comforting relief by keeping this gentle 
ointment handy always. For free sam- 

le write Mentholatum Company, Dept. 
¥ Wilmington, Del. 








SHORT, PRACTICAL COURSE 


MODERN 
OOKKEEPING 


For those who want practical knowledge of 
modern bookkeeping — proprietors, managers, 
secretaries, office workers. Practical, inexpen- 
sive, interesting. Home study—under C. P. A. 
direction. New Job Method used — simple and 
quick. For full information—free—write 


LaSalle | Extension University, 1203-8 
A Correspondence Institution : "“Thoed m1. 


High School Course 


at Home 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time aod abilities permit. Equivalent to rs: 
dent schoo! oe rance to col a Prndecs EE 
sii erga ve for Ht, "subjects alresdy 
Meg nm on 


941. Dresel at 8th, Chicage 


RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that 
gouge your flesh—press heavily on hips and 
spine—enlarge opening—fail to hold rupture? 
You need the Cluthe. Wo leg-straps or cut- 
ting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds 
at real opening—follows every body move- 
ment with instant increased support in case 
of strain. Cannot slip whether at work or 
play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in 
bath. Send for amazing FREE book. “Advice 
To Ruptured,” and details of liberal truthful 
60-day trial offer. Also endorsements from 
grateful users in your neighborhood. Write: 


Cluthe Sons, Dept.12, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an pan egport Aato-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good job e cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 


write:§ ASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL. Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn. 
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Carl Sandburg 


Hog Butcher for the World, 
Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, 
Player with Railroads and the Nation’s 
Freight Handler; 

. Stormy, husky, brawling, 
City of the Big Shoulders... 


ie 1914, a poem beginning with these 
pungent lines appeared in a maga- 
zine called Poetry. Title of the poem 
was “Chicago,” and its author was a 
tall, lean Chicago journalist named 
Carl Sandburg. At the time, Sandburg 
was 36. Few had ever heard of him. 

His first poem published outside of 
a privately printed pamphlet,+ “Chi- 
cago” lifted Sandburg out of obscurity. 
It won him Poetry’s Levinson Prize in 
1914 and was subsequently translated 
into nine foreign languages. Most im- 
portant, it launched him on a career 
taking him into the front rank of 
Aimerican creative writers. 

Today, Sandburg is recognized as 
one of the greatest living American 
poets. In addition, he is an outstand- 
ing collector-and singer of American 
folk songs, a distinctive composer ef 
American fairy tale$, and an authority 
on Abraham Lincoln. 

He holds honorary literary degrees 
from three colleges. In 1919 and 1921, 
he shared half the Poetry Society of 
America prize. In 1928, he was select- 
ed Phi Beta Kappa poet by Harvard. 
And last year, the King of Sweden gave 
him the Royal Order of the North Star. 

Last week, attention was being call- 
ed to Sandburg as Lincoln biographer. 
Scheduled for publication early this 
month were the last two volumes of 
his four-volume study of the nation’s 
great Civil War president, called 
‘Abraham Lincoln: The War Years. 

What its critical reception would 
be, no one could say. But if it meas- 
ured up to the standards of the first 
two volumes, Abraham Lincoln: The 
Prairie Years (published in 1926), the 
whole set—2,700 pages long—might 
. well stand out as one of the most 
definitive biographies of Lincoln. 


ANDBURG was born with anything 
but a silver spoon in his mouth 

on Jan. 6, 1878, in Galesburg, Ill. His 
parents were poorly educated Swed- 
ish immigrants. Originally, his father, 
a railroad blacksmith, had been named 
August Johnson, but because there 
were several other August Johnsons 
working with him and the pay checks 
got mixed, he changed it to Sandburg. 
At 13, young Carl quit school to 
help support the family. For years 
thereafter he wandered around the 
middle west working at al! sorts of 
odd jobs. He carried milk, shined 
Shoes, shifted theater scenery, and 
drove a truck, He worked in Kansas 
wheat fields, washed dishes in Kansas 





? Published in 1904, these first poems of Sandburg 
appeared under the title Jn Reckless Ecstacy. Sandburg 
soon became so ashamed of them that he urged a 
friend to filch the New York Public Library’s copy. 


~ 





City, Omaha and Denver hotels, served 
as a carpenter’s helper in Kansas 
City, and painted stoves in many 
towns in exchange for meals. 

During the Spanish-American War, 
at 20, he fought Spaniards in Puerto 
Rico. Between 1898-1902, he studied 
at Lombard College in Galesburg, earn- 
ing his expenses as tutor, bell-ringer 
and janitor of the gymnasium. Later 
he went to Milwaukee and landed a 
newspaper job, and from 1910 to 1912 
was secretary to the mayor of Mil- 
waukee. Then he drifted to Chicago. 
When “Chicago” was published, he 
was associate editor of the magazine 
System. 


AT has distinguished Sandburg 
as a poet is the fact that he does 
not write from the poet’s usual de- 
tached viewpoint—from an_ ivory 


International 


Sandburg: Rainbows, Hyacinths, Biscuits 


tower. He deals with the hard facts of 
20th century civilization, chiefly as it 
is seen in the middle west, and tries 
to give its bustle, power, greed and 
striking contrasts poetic expression. 
His subjects are sun-baked farms, 
grimy factories, rumbling cities, and 


his heroes are the common people who 
work and play in those places. His 
language, too, unlike that of most 


poets, is the language of the common 
man. Studded throughout his hun- 
dreds of poems are such slang words 
as “galoot,” “necktie parties,” “son- 
of-a-gun,” and “four-flusher.”} 

That Sandburg has_ successfully 
taken these things, places and peoples 
—subjects that few other poets would 
deign to touch—and made them sharp, 
powerful and vivid in his free verse, 
most critics are agreed. 

Nevertheless, Sandburg 
escaped adverse criticism. 


has not 
Some say 
+ Sandburg’s major books of poetry are these: Chi- 


cago Poems; Corn Huskers; Smoke and Steel; Slabs of 
the Sunburnt West; The People, Yes. 
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his verse’ is so free that it is not 
even poetry; others that he often us¢, 
slang in such a way that his re;| 
meaning is lost, and that his work. 
though tender and humane—show in. 
his great love and sympathy for t! 

working masses—lacks the arde: 
emotion great peetry should posses, 
No less a critic than Carl Van Doren, 
however, has called Sandburg “; 
genius, not an average man.” 


ANDBURG’S fame as a writer o! 

colloquial fairly stories rests on his 
“Rootabaga” tales. They are popula! 
ed with such never-never-land peop!+ 
as The Potato Face Blind Man, Gimmn, 
the Ax, Wing Tip the Spick, an: 
Wiffle the Chick. They have been «: 
scribed as “real folk art, perhaps th 
first real fairy stories of America th: 
the country’s spirit has produced.” 
Sandburg himself has said that some 
of them probably will be around “two 
or three thousand years from now,” 
while all of his free verse mi 
“fade out.” 

No less important has been Sand 
burg’s collection of native Americ: 
folk songs. Gathered in his years «| 
wandering, from cowboys, southern 
Negroes, railroaders and Nebrask: 
farmers, they are ballads that hav 
been handed down from generatic 
to generation by word of mouth. His 
collection was published in 1927 
The American Songbag. Each year, 
on his lecture tours, Sandburg sing 
them jin his deep, narrow-range bar: 
tone, accompanying himself on his 
guitar. 

Which poem of Sandburg’s will be 
most popular with posterity is any- 
body’s guess. But it might well be th. 
one that probably is most populx: 
today, a little six-line one that |x 
wrote in a few minutes one day whi! 
waiting for a newspaper story. I! 
is called “Fog,” and it goes: 


The fog comes 

on little cat feet. 

It sits looking 

over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 


ODAY, at 61, the white-haired 

carelessly-dressed Sandburg lives 
with his wife—the former Lillia 
Steichen, sister of the famous photog 
rapher Edward Steichen—and thei! 
three daughters at Harbert, Mich. 
There they keep a herd of prize-win 
ning Toggenburg goats. ~ 

Because his eyes are Weak Sandburs 
reads little. But he still works on his 
writing into the early morning hours, 
smoking numerous cigars and drinki! 
large quantities of black coffee. 

A slow-spoken man with a deep! 
lined face, Sandburg is not withou! 
humor. Plagued for definitions 0! 
poetry, he once devised 38 definitions 
in one afternoon. Obviously writte: 
with tongue-in-cheek, they included 
these: “Poetry is a sliver of the moon 
lost in the belly of a golden frog... 
Poetry is a phantom script telling how 
rainbows are made and why they g0 
away ... Poetry is the achievemen! 
of the synthesis of hyacinths and 
biscuits.” 
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Stat, ELEANOR HOLM, swimming star Ay 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Guilty G. M. 


Every year Americans pay some 
£1,700,000,000 for automobiles bought 
“on time.” To service these install- 
ment sales, many auto manufacturers 
maintain subsidiary finance compan- 
ies, and they naturally seek to have 
time sales of their own autos financed 
through their own affiliates. 

Last week the efforts of General 
Motors Corporation and three of its 
finance companies to effect such a tie- 
up cost them $20,000 in fines and about 
$100,000 in trial costs. They were con- 
victed of conspiracy in restraint of 
trade in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. 

The case began with indictments in 
May, 1938, of the industry’s “Big 
Three’”—G. M., Ford and Chrysler— 
for allegedly threatening their dealers 
with loss of franchises if they failed 
to place time sales with affiliated 
finance companies, The guilty verdict 
against the nation’s biggest auto con- 
cern was a victory for the Federal 
government and was expected to prove 
of benefit to the independent finance 
companies reportedly squeezed by the 
G. M. monopoly. 

In judging G, M. and its affiliates 
guilty (the cases against Ford and 
Chrysler were dropped when they 
agreed to abandon the _ practices 
charged), the jury of small tradesmen 
and: farmers sitting in South Bend, 
Ind., acquitted 17 corporation officials, 
including G. M. president William S. 
Knudsen and board chairman Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr. That the freeing of these 
individual defendants might be the 
basis of an appeal was indicated by 
corporation counsel, when it argued 
that the split verdict had taken “the 
flesh and blood” out of the govern- 
ment’s case, 


Gold in Georgia 


As every American knows, thanks to 
Hollywood portrayals of the nation’s 
frontier history, a gold strike is an 
occasion for tremendous excitement— 
generally announced by a_ bearded, 


Random Statistics 


wild-eyed man galloping down the 
main street of a boom town, followed 
by a frantic rush into the mountains 
of men armed with pickaxes and six- 
shooters, 

Last week a gold strike which may 
open one of the richest bonanzas of 
modern times was made three miles 
south of Dahlonega, Ga. According to 
State Geologist Garland Peyton, the 
discovery revealed “a vein of quartz 
two inches in thickness and of un- 
known depth, so thoroughly impreg- 
nated with gold over approximately 
ten inches that it appeared as one con- 
tinuous ribbon of yellow metal.” 


The vein may compare, Peyton said, 
with the famed Comstock Lode near 
Virginia City, Nev., from which $340,- 
000,000 in gold was taken between 1859 
and 1890. After preliminary investiga- 
tion, he assayed the Georgia ore at 
$60,000 a ton. 

Despite the strike’s potentialities, 
however, the traditional trappings of 
a gold rush were conspicuously absent 
in Dahlonega last week. Men set to 
work immediately on the mine, located 
in the mountains between Piedmont 
Plateau and the Great Smokies but 
aside from a few guards ‘with shot- 
guns, they were prosaically equipped 
with pneumatic drills. The town’s 
weekly newspaper carried no news of 
the strike in the first issue after the 
event; the publisher hoped to get it in 
the next week. 

For this absence of “gold fever” 
there were good reasons, In the first 
place, 1,280 acres of the land around 
the strike were under 20-year lease to 
Major Graham C. Dugas and his asso- 
ciates, and the vein can be worked 
only by modern mining methods. The 
chances were slim, therefore, that any 
American “Thirty-niners” could stake 
claims, 

Secondly, gold is not new in Dahlon- 
ega, Fifty years ago, there were 30 
mines in the region, yielding about 
$1,000,000 a year. The new strike itself 
was made in the 111-year-old Calhoun 
mine, wHich once yielded $1,000 a 
day. The name of the town comes from 


CCORDING to the United States Chamber of Commerce, this country has 95 


per cent of all the bathtubs in the world. 


This is one tub for every 11 


Americans, as against an average of one for every 1,300 persons in the rest of the 


world ... 


@ Approximately 50 per cent of America’s hogs are raised west of 


the Mississippi, while 75 per cent of the pork is eaten east of the Mississippi 
..+ @ Since 1930, the number of urban families in the U. S. has increased by 
about 1,100,000 more than the total increase in the number of new dwelling units 


ae 


@ The nation’s vegetable production has doubled in the last 12 years, 


but the income to growers has remained approximately the same, being about 250 


million dollars a year . 


»- @ In 1920, on the basis of weight, an American auto 


cost an average of 74 cents a pound; in 1939, the average cost per pound is only 


29 cents . 


. @ During the last 124% years, over two million home mortgages 


—, . . ese . . 
have been foréclosed in this country, and an additional one million have been 


saved from foreclosure by intervention of the HOLC .. 


. @© More than 26 billion 


feet of lumber will be consumed in the U. S. this year, a gain of 18 per cent over 


the total for 1938... 


@ Shoe manufacture in this country currently averages 


about 30 million pairs a month; total number of new shoes made during the 
whole year will reach well over 400 million pairs. 


International — 
Major Dugas: “One Continuous Ribbon’”’ 


an Indian word, “talonega” 
vellow or gold. 


Allied Fruit Ban 


Since the European conflict brok 
out, the Allies have’ beer paring 
expenditures on all imports excep! 
those deemed absolutely necessary fo 
the successful prosecution of their wa: 
against Germany. Last week, a new 


‘meanine 


British-French ban on a military non 


essential had given the U. S. fresh fruit 
industry a punishing body blow. 

In Paris and London, it was an- 
nounced that purchases of fresh fruit 
—chiefly apples and pears—from th: 
United States would be halted to con 
serve the Allies’ reserve of cash here 
cash needed for the purchase of wa' 
supplies. Said a British statement: 
“Britain can hardly squander her for 
eign currencies in fruit when ther 
are such things as war materials to b 
bought and paid for in America.” 

As a result, U. S. growers and ship 
pers of apples and pears face a loss o! 
approximately $16,000,000 a year. Dur 
ing the 1938-39 season, according to 
the Department of Agriculture, Ame! 
ican shippers sent apples valued at 
$6,500,000 to the United Kingdom an 
$1,800,000 to France. Pears shipped 
to those two countries were valued a! 
$3,300,000 and $5,000,000 respectively 

Though most fruit growers wer 
glum, some saw a ray of hope in th: 
situation. It was pointed out that 
there might be an increase in Britis! 
demand for American dried and ¢a! 
ned fruits, which are easily stored ani! 
shipped and therefore usable by bot! 
soldiers and civilians. Last year, Bri‘ 
ain imported $6,000,000 worth of dried 
and $15,000,000 worth of canned fruit 


G. E. Stepdown 


When Owen D. Young, chairman 
and Gerard Swope, president, jnstitu! 
ed the General Electric Company's 
“retire at 65” plan for executives 
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few years ago, they heard that their 
subordinates hadggossiped: “Wait unti 
Owen D. and Gerard get a little older. 
We'll bet they won’t step down.” 

Last week Chairman Young, 65, and 
president Swope, 66, who took their 
: together in 1922, announced joint- 

- “Well, we’ve done it.” But though 
" ignife from active work, they will 
be “honorary” chairman and presi- 
dent and will remain members of the 
poard of the biggest electric appliance 
company, which they stepped up from 
20,000,000 worth of business in 1922 

o $400,000,000 worth in 1929. 


" Tha influence extended far outside 
of their own business. As industrial 
statesmen, they were famed for their 
company’s pension, profit-sharing and 
insurance plans (under which more 
than $185,000,000 has been paid out to 
employees), and for the fact that there 
has been no strike or labor troubles at 
mammoth G. E. since they took over. 


Swope, son of a St. Louis watch- 
maker, started as a “dollar-a-day” ap- 
prentice with G. E. in 1892 while still 
a student at Massachusetts Institute of 
rechnology. Young, a lawyer, began 
with G. E. as its general counsel in 
1913. He gained international fame as 
a member of the Reparations Commis- 
sion, Which fathered the Dawes Plan 
for repayment of war debts and 
reparations. 

Young, who remains active as chair- 
nan of the American Youth Commis- 
sion (see page 12), plans to spend much 
of his time now on his 1,500-acre dairy 
farm near Van Hornesville, N. Y., 
where he began life as a farm boy. 
Here he also built at his own expense 
«a model school for 400 children. 

Young’s successor as chairman will 
be 40-year-old Philip D. Reed, Wis- 
consin University law graduate who 
joined .G, E. in 1926, and who was 
assistant to the president when ap- 
pointed to his new job. His hobbies 
nclude golf and playing the piano. 

Charles E. Wilson, 53-year-old for- 

er executive vice president who 
succeeds Swope as president, began 


his career at 13 as an office boy 
for Sprague Electric Company. With 


little formal education, he made G. E. 

his university. His greatest hobby is 

teaching Sunday School. 
———————_ ron ————w 


Briefs | 


€ The University of Florida report- 
ed the common shark is now the basis 

a $100,000-a-year business conduct- 
ed by 11 companies. Prime shark 
produet is the liver, which contains 
oil rich in vitamin A. Last year, 10,000 
harks yielded 9,000 gallons of oil, in 
ddition to fins for soup and skins for 
eather; this year’s catch may double 
that number. 


] 


€ Fishing tourists have brought a 
} per cent increase during the past 
ve years in revenue from part-time 
sler’s licenses to 20 states, the U. S. 
reau of Fisheries announced. Last 
ar such licenses brought $358,000, 
hile proceeds from all forms of 
“ling licenses amounted to almost 
10,250,000, 





U. S. of EUROPE ?— 


(Continued from page 4) 


In 1787, more than 150 years after 
its introduction, Benjamin Franklin 
referred to it in writing to a French 
friend about the new Constitution of 
the United States of America: “If it 
[the Constitution) succeeds, I do not 
see Why you might not in Europe carry 
the Project of good Henry the 4th into 
Execution, by forming a Federal 
Union and One Grand Republick of all 
its different States and Kingdoms.” 
But the “Project of good Henry the 
4th” never went beyond the discus- 
sion stage, and by this time it is as 
dead as good Henry himself. The 
idea behind it, however, remains vig- 
orously alive—the idea that Europe 
must make itself over into a federal 
structure if the Continent is ever to 
have lasting peace and prosperity. 
Since 1610, that vision has come to 
prominence again and again, and in 
the last 100 years—from Victor Hugo’s 
day to the present—it has been the 
basis of more than one concrete plan 
not only for Continental federation, 
but for world federation as well. In 
one sense, it was the thing that inspir- 
ed formation of the League of Nations. 


. «+ The League’s Weakness 


The history of the League is not al- 
together edifying, but it is encourag- 
ing to the extent that it has repre- 
sented mankind's first concerted effort 
to settle jnternational disputes at 
council tables instead of on fields of 
battle. Europe since 1918 has been 
acutely conscious of the fact that mod- 
ern war is a terror mutually devastat-- 
ing to victor and vanquished alike. And 
so, even though the League has failed 
to prevent the present conflict, the 
League principle is still hailed—the 


council table is still recognized as 
being eminently more sensible than 


the battlefield. 


According to those who advocate 
European and world federation, the 
weakness of the League of Nations is 
in its structure, not in its basic idea. 
Modeled after the Confederation of 
States—America’s early political fail- 
ure—the League was organized in a 
way that made unity of action difficult, 
if not impossible. 

In the post-war years after 1918, 
members of the League began bicker- 
ing as sharply and as bitterly as did 
the 13 sovereign and independent | 








Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
loosen germ laden phlegm, increase secre- 
tion and aid nature to soothe and heal 
raw, tender, inflamed bronchial mucous 
membranes. No matter how many medi- 
cines you have tried, tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding that you are to like 
the way it quickly allays the cough or 
you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 





Gorgeous Birthstone Rings 
or to matc 
in solid sterli 


silver, Your 

Size and Mon your o 
FOR celling 4 boxes Rosebud Salve at 

2Sceach. Order 4 salve and new catalog. Send No 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., BOX 26. Woonssoro, MARYLAND. 


ASTHMA 


“run FREE TRIAL OFFERS 


If FoR suffer from Asthma Paroxysms, from co 
gasping, wheezing—write quick for daring 

TRIAL OFFER of real relief. Inquiries a 1 so-called 
*thopeless’’ cases especially invited. Wri 

NACOR, 726-Y¥ State Life Bidg., Sadinenpatie, Ind. 


ECZEMA 


Don’t neglect it! Don’t suffer any longer! 
Try this well-known Skin Specialist’s Pre- 
scription! Combination Treatment which 18 
bringing hundreds the first real hel in 
years. GUARANTEED QUICKER relief or 
MONEY BACK. Write to ay for FREE CON- 
VINCING PROOF, 

Dr. R. B. Hoermann, iInc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The live? should pou? out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily, If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated, Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk, 

A mere bowel movement doesn't get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make yor | feel “up and up,” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's 
Little Liver Pills by mame, 10¢ and a at ell 
| drug stores. Stubbornly refuse anything else, 














| ~ “TTalked with God” __ 


(Yes, I Did—Actually and Literally) 


and, as a result of that little talk with God some 
ten years ago, a strange new Power came into my 
life. After 43 years of horrible, sickening, dismal 
failure, this strange Power brought to me a sense 
of overwhelming victory, and I have been over- 
coming .efery undesirable condition of my life ever 
since. What a change it was. Now—I have credit 
at more than one bank, I own a beautiful home, 
drive a lovely car, own a newspaper and a large 
office building, and my wife and family are amply 
provided for after I leave for shores unknown. 
In addition to these material benefits, I have a 
sweet peace in my life. I am happy as happy 
can be. No circumstance ever upsets me, for I 





| 
| 





have learned how to draw upon the invisible God- 
Law, under any and all circumstances. 

You, too, may find and use the same staggering 
Power of the God-Law that I use. It can bring 
to you, too, whatever things are right and proper 
for you to have. Do you believe this? It won't 
cost much to find out—just a penny post-card 
or a letter, addressed to Dr. Frank B. Robinson, 
Dept. 32, Moscow, Idaho, will bring you the stery 
of the most fascinating success of the century. 
And the same Power I use is here for your use, 
too. I'll be glad to tell you about it. All informa- 


tion about this experience will be sent you free, 
of course. The address again—Dr. Prank B. Robinson, 
Dept. 32, Moscow, Idaho, Advt, Copyright 1939 


Prank B. Robinson. 
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American republics under the Confed- 
eration. Each member-nation of the 
League maintained its sovereignty; 
there was no over-all governing au- 
thority, no over-all policing authority, 
no over-all court of final and irrevoc- 
able decrees. Member-nations could 
secede from the League at will, just 
. as the 13 sovereign states could secede 
from America’s early Confederation. 
America had remedied this by adopt- 
ing the federal system and by imple- 
menting that system with the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Unlike its 
model, however, the League of Nations 
remedied nothing; it went on bicker- 
ing; it helplessly watched secessions 
taking place; and it grew pitifully 
weak as a consequence—much too 
weak to cope with the situation that 
brought on the present war. Though 
it still exists, the League is now little 
more than a shattered dream limping 
in a big white building at Geneva. 

But today, despite the League’s obvi- 
ous inadequacies, statesmen all over 
the world know that the League idea 
is essentially necessary and good. They 
know that there must be some council 
of nations to keep order in Europe, 
and they know that such a council 
must have the authority and strength 
to make decisions and enforce them. 
And this is the attitude of mind that 
has given current prominence to pro- 
prosals for a federation of separate 
governments vesting over-all power in 
a central governing unit—a United 
States of Europe, or even a United 
States of the world. 

Broadly speaking, there are three 
principal plans for supra-national 
federation. Considered separately, the 
essentials of each of these may be 
summarized as follows: 


. « » Regional Federation 


Plan Number 1: Originally promot- 
ed in 1923 by Count Coudenhove-Kal- 
ergi of Austria, the plan for Pan- 
Europe, or a federation of all Euro- 
pean countries, would have the world 


federally organized on a_ regional 
basis. In other words, there would 
be five great regional federations: the 
United States of America and its looser 
hemispherical Pan-American Union; 
the British Commonwealth of Nations; 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics; the Mongolian union of China and 
Japan; and, finally, the United States 
of Europe. 

As applied to Europe by Couden- 
hove-Kalergi, this plan would be 
achieved as follows: (1) a Pan-Euro- 
pean Congress would be assémbled; 
(2) this Congress would adopt a Fed- 
eral constitution for the United States 
of Europe; (3) this constitution, pat- 
terned after that of the United States 
of America, would establish a Euro- 
pean legislative body consisting of a 
House of Peoples and a House of 
States; (4) the House of Peoples would 
have 300 members, one member repre- 
senting each one million in the Euro- 
pean population; and the House of 
States would have one member repre- 
senting each nation; and (5) moving 


_.by easy stages in both the political and 


economic field, all member nations of 


this federal union would eventually 
adopt the same citizenship and dis- 
pense with their armies, navies and 
air fleets, merging them all into a 
single army, a single navy and a single 
air fleet for Pan-Europe. 

Under this plan, Russia and Great 
Britain would be excluded from the 
federation, because each could be re- 
garded as a federation of its own, just 
as Pan-America and Pan-Mongolia 
could be regarded as regional fed- 
erations, 


. « « Democratic Union 


Plan Number 2: The proposal for a 
Federal union of all the world’s suc- 
cessful democracies has come into 
prominence on the strength of Union 
Now, a recently published book writ- 
ten by Clarence Streit, former New 
York Times correspondent. This plan 
would at first limit federation to 15 
nations: the United States of America, 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 
(the United Kingdom, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, 


International 


Halifax: Peoples Must Will It 


Ireland), France, Belgium, The Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway and Finland. 

This federal union ef democracies 
would function as follows: (1) there 
would be a supreme Congress consist- 
ing of a House of Deputies and a Sen- 
ate; (2) the House of Deputies would 
have 277 members, one for every mil- 
lion in the union’s population, and the 
Senate would have two members rep- 
resenting each nation, plus an extra 
two for every additional 25 million 
population in those countries with 
more than 25 million; (3) this Con- 
gress would decide international poli- 
cies; (4) the supreme executive power 
would be vested in a board of five, 
three elected by popular vote and two 
by the Congress, with the Presidency 
rotating among them; (5) citizens of 
the union could move from one mem- 
ber-country to another to live or work 
without restriction; (6) member-coun- 
tries would retain their usual form 
of government for control of their in- 
ternal affairs; (7) no member-nation 
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would set up tariffs; and (8) all me.)- 
ber-nations would pool their armies, 
navies and air fleets into a single «,- 
ganization for the defense of the univ), 
as a whole. 

As explained by its author, this p: 
posal is based on the fact that the 
union’s 15 potential member-natio: 
have 277 million of the world’s pop: 
lation, 98 per cent of the world’s go): 
two-thirds of its wealth, two-thirds «| 
its raw materials, two-thirds of ji 
warships, and three-fourths of ji 
trade. Further, not one of them h 
been at war against another in 1()) 
years; working together as a fede: 
union, they could guarantee perm 
nent world peace because no othcr 
combination of powers would dai 
to threaten them, 


. «+» World League, Questions 

Plan Number 3: Vague in outline, 
the plan for a world federation gov, 
far beyond the supra-national char- 
acter of Plans 1 and 2, Its advocat«: 
maintain that regional federations iy 
various sections of the earth wou!:! 
merely create new and larger an- 
tagonisms leading to new and larger 
wars. Plan Number 3 would set up » 
federal League of Nations governii: 
all the countries of the world. Unlik. 
the old League, this League would be 
a federation of states yielding their 
sovereignty in international matters 
to a central authority whose decisio:s 
would be final and irrevocable. 

Such in broad outline, are the three 
outstanding proposals for world peace 
through federation. Against any one 
of them stand great obstacles which 
seem almost insurmountable, In con 
nection with the Pan-European ide:, 
for example, these questions immedi- 
ately suggest themselves: 


e By its very nature, federation 
implies that it be entered upon freely 
Would a defeated people willingly 
join a United States of Europe? 0: 
would they instead nurse grudges unti! 
they are prepared to fight again? 

@ Federation implies also that it 
must be headed by a central govern- 
ment, with individual member-states 
abandoning their sovereignty to some 
over-all power. How many great na- 
tions, whether totalitarian or demo- 
cratic, would be willing to weaken 
their individual power by merging it 
with the powers of others? 

@ In a United States of Europe 
would it’ not be natural for the 
strongest states to seek domination 
for selfish ends? 

@e How can polyglot Europe be 
united, when it has no common 
tongue, no common culture, and no 
common tradition of friendship? 


These are but a few of the gener:! 
questions that cast doubt on the work 
ability of all plans to federate nations. 
whether on a continental basis, 
hemispherical basis or a world basis 
In addition, there are innumerab! 
complexities involved in the adminis- 
trative mechanism needed to operatic 
any such system of government. Even 
so, despite the obvious difficulties im- 
plicit in it, the federation idea now 
holds the careful attention of man) 
an important statesman, and this i0 
itself suggests that it is an ideal no! 
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Dee. 2, 1939 
altogether beyond the possibility of 
attainment. 

Whether there will ever be a United 
States of Europe, or a union of the 
democracies, or a world federation, is 
a subject of pure conjecture at this 
stage in history. What is not con- 
iectural, however, is the fact that the 
time is ripe for some profound change 
in the way mankind has been govern- 
ing itself up to now. Agreement on 
this point is especially widespread as 
regards warring Europe. As a Con- 
tinent made up of numerous cultures 
ind tongues, it has not been able 

find that happy peace which men 
and nations can enjoy only when 
they live together as brothers. In 
short, its system no longer seems to 
work, and Europe may now rightly 
isk itself, why not strive for unity 
through federation? 


. « « Bright New Era? 


Potent appeals to reason can be 
made by those who seek such a change. 
if in the United States of America, 
for example, Vermont can get along 
without warring over the fact that it 
s smaller than Pennsylvania, why can- 
ot the same hold true among small 
states in a federated Europe? If Okla- 
homa can live without an outlet to 
the sea, why cannot the same be so for 
niand countries in a Pan-European 
union? Why cannot a consolidated 
Continent live in harmony, free of 
nternal frictions in a tariff-less atmos- 
phere of free trade?, People do not 
naturally hate each other; nor do they 
vo to war merely because they speak 
different languages or have different 

aditions. It is the system under 
vhich they live that accounts largely 
for their troubles; and if the system 
were fundamentally revised, is it not 
possible that the revision would open 

» a bright new era? 

Cogent as such idealistic arguments 
re, however, there is the equally 
ogent fact that they can accomplish 

thing until the masses of humanity 

nd an ear. For, as was stated recent- 
by Foreign Minister Halifax of 
Great Britain, “no paper plan will en- 
ire that does not spring freely from 
ie will of the peoples who alone can 
ve it life.” 

If that will is expressed, then the 
lea of federation may indeed change 

e character of the world. But how 

on? In Paris in 1885, on the wall of 
he room in which he died that year, 
ictor Hugo scribbled a challenging 
footnote to his prophecy of 1849. “I 
epresent a party which does not yet 

ist” he wrote. “This party will 
ike the twentieth century. There 

ill issue from it first the United 

ites of Europe, then the United 
tates of the World.” 

loday, as the Second World War 

ntinues with its strange lack of 
ona fide belligerence, Victor Hugo’s 

ion is not yet a reality, but there 

e signs that his “party” is at last 
eginning to exist. At any rate, al- 

ugh nothing may come of it, the 

a of supra-national federation is 
being preached more widely than ever 
before in the history of mankind. 








RHYME & REASON 


OWEVER, -while I crawl upon this 
planet I think myself obliged to do 
what good I can in my narrow domestic 
sphere, to all my fellow creatures, and to 
wish them all the good I cannot do, 
—CHESTERFIELD 


* - * 





Progress has not followed a straight 
ascending line, but a spiral with rhythms 
of progress and retrogression, of evolu- 
tion and dissolution. 

—GOETHE 
. 7 o 
I keep six honest serving-men 
(They taught me all I knew): 


Their names are What and Why and When 


And How and Where and Who. 
—RUDYARD KIPLING 


. . * 
Whatever one desires for another re- 
turns upon himself. 


—SW EDEN BORG 


History ... is indeed little more than 
the register of the crimes, follies, and 
misfortunes of mankind. 

—GIBBON 

In the midst of hope and anxiety, in 
the midst of fear and anger, believe every 
day that has dawned to be your last; 
happiness which comes unexpected will 
be the more welcome. 

HORACE 


Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 

For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care; 

—To stay at home is best. 


—LONGFELLOW 


Take rest; a field that has rested gives 
a bountiful crop. 

—OVID 

Blessed is he who expects nothing for 
he shall never be disappointed. 

—POPE 

There be three things which are too 
wonderful for me, yea, four which I know 
not: The way of an eagle in the air; the 
way of a serpent upon a rock; the way of 
a ship in the midst of the sea; and the 
way of a man with a maid. 

—PROVERBS 

Friendship, peculiar boon of Heaven, 

The noble mind’s delight and pride, 

To men and angels only given, 

To all the lower world denied. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON 
. * * 

There are but two ways of paying debt— 
increase of industry in raising income, in- 
crease of thrift in laying out. 

CARLYLE 
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DRY... TICKLING ... WORRYING 


COUGHS 


are quickly relieved by the 
PERTUSSIN “Moist-Throat” Method 


When you catch cold and your throat feels dry 
or clogged, the secretions from countless tiny 
glands in your throat and windpipe often turn 
into sticky, irritating phlegm: Then you cough. 

Pertussin stimulates these glands to ur 
out their natural moisture so that the phlegm 
is loosened and easily raised. Quickly your 
throat is soothed, your cough relieved! 

Your cough may be a warning signal! Why 
neglect it? Do as millions have done! Use 
Pertussin, a safe and pleasant herbal syrup for 
children and grownups. Many physicians Cove 


prescribed Pertussin for over 30 years. It’s safe 
and acts a. At all drug counters. For gen- 
erous FREE trial bottle, write to Pertussin, 
440 Washington St., N. Y. C. 


Dept. P-5, 





W. don’t promise you’ll double your salary 
tomorrow, BUT— if constipation’s making you 
grouchy and logy on the job—see how quickly you'll 
regain normal pep, snap and ambition with FEEN- 
A-MINT, the delicious chewing gum way to relief. 
You get all FEEN-A-MINT’s famous benefits 
simply by chewing. No wonder folks say: ‘It seems 
just like magic!’’ Millions rely on FEEN-A-MINT. 
Get a package today and try it yourself. 


FEEN-A-MINT vos sven 
HARD OF HEARING? 


CHEWING GUM! 
HARDENED EAR WAX OFTEN THE CAUSE 

Hard impacted wax, plugsi p ear canals and pressing on 
drums. is one of the py oonane of PARTIAL TEMEO RY 
DEAFNESS, BUZZING AND RINGING IN EARS, CLOGGED L- 
ING IN EARS AND DIZZINESS. To soften, loosen and remove this 
wax and thus ick relief from symptoms caused by hi ed 
wax, use ORO fin your ears according to direction 9 the pack 
SES ds amazing how much better you feel, how CLEARL and D 

NCTLY you hear again when hard wax is out. OROTUNE is safe, 
painless. SEND NO MONEY. Pay postman $1.00 plus postage. If you 
send money with order we pay postage. 

Harvin Co., 56 W 45 St.. Dept. 2, New York City. 


STOMACH TROUBLE 


Swiss Biochemist tells how to attack GAS, PAINS, 
ULCERS at source. No harmful drugs. No sur- 
geon’s knife. Write for his free booklet describ- 








ing home treatment. Dept. G, Box 628, San Diego, 
California, 





TREATMENT mailed 
on free Triat. if 
satisfied, send $1; if 
not, it’s Free. Write 
me for your treat- 


ment today. 
W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave. Sidney. Ohio 


DON’T MISS IT 


The drama of history in the making, 
PATHFINDER will bring to you by 
both word and picture a clear and 
that 


accurate understanding of all 
goes on in this puzzled world. Re- 
new your subscription today to this 


necessary magazine. A convenient 
order form is printed below. 
PATHFINDER =< WASHINGTON, D. C. 








KCUSE THIS BLANK FOR SUBSCRIBING™,\ 


Get the news di- 
rect from Wash- 
ington, D. C., the 
center of world 
interest today— 
subscribe to 
PATHFINDER. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 
Obedient Matches 


Float five or six matches in a cir- 
cular bow! nearly filled with water. 
Arrange them in thé center of the 
bowl so that their outer ends repre- 
sent the points of a star or the spokes 
of a wheel. In doing so, be sure to 
leave a circular space about the size 
of a quarter between the inner ends 
of the matches. That done, the stage 
is al] set for an entertaining perform- 
ance, 

Take a small piece of soap that has 
been whittled to a sharp point at one 
end and touch the water at the center 
of the opening: between the inner ends 
of the matches, Mysteriously, the 
matches run away to the sides of the 
bowl. Then touch the water at the 
same point with a piece of lump sugar 
and the matches all hurry back to the 
center of the bowl. 

This obedience of the matches is all 
made possible by two facts. The soap 
does not absorb water, but displaces 
a certain amount of it in the center of 
the bowl, forcing it out to the edges. 
On the other hand, the sugar absorbs 
a considerable amount of the surface 
water, causing it to move back toward 
the center. The motion of the water 
moves the matches. 


Brain Teaser 


Two painters were employed to 
paint the lamp posts on a certain 
street which had the same number of 
posts on each side. Boogy arrived 
ahead of Woogy and began to paint the 
posis on the south side of the street. 
When he had painted three posts, 
Woogy came up and pointed out that 
Boogy’s contract called for the north 
side of the street. Boogy went over 
to the other side and began again. 
Woogy finished his side of the street 
and then went over and painted six 
posts for Boogy, after which the job 
was finished. The question is: who 
painted the larger number of posts, 
and how many more? Answer next 
week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—The new 
rug measured 8 by 13 feet in a10 by 
15-foot room. 


Consonants Found 


In last week’s missing consonants 
puzzle, the sentence the doting father 
tried to say to his son was an appropri- 
ate one. In fact, it was just about what 
any father would tell his little boy to 
do with a horn. Since his son’s name 
was Otto, the father tried to say: 
“TOOT, OTTO, TOOT.” But his ex- 


citement drove away the necessary Ts. 
a el 


Smiles 

Playfoot—Why do the leaves all 
turn red in the fall? 

Tyto—I don’t know, unless they’re 
blushing over how green they were 
all summer. 


Ida Joe—Mother, what is meant by 
Progressive party? 

Mother—Why, dear, that’s one of those 
bridge parties where all the partners change 


after every hand. 


Mrs. Wimpus—The new couple next 
door seem very devoted. He kisses her 
every time they meet. Why don’t you 
do that? 

Wimpus—I 
enough yet. 


don’t know her well 


Candidate—In my speech last night 
I explained the reciprocal trade plan. 

Wife—What was the result, dear? 

Candidate—I’m afraid my audience 
didn’t understand my explanation as 
well as they do the plan. 


ist Motorist—Aw, what's the matter 
with you? 

2nd Motorist—Nothing’s the matter 
with me, why? 

ist Motorist—You gave me a nasty 
look. 

2nd Motorist—I did not. But now 
that you mention it, you certainly do 
have a nasty look. 

Mother—Robert, if you are always 
kind and polite to all your playmates, 
what will they think of you? 

Robert—Some of them would think 
they could lick me. 


Friend—I hear your son is getting 
on quite well. 

Crabshaw—lI'll say so! 
ago he wore my old suits. 
wear his. 


Two years 
Now. I 


Jackie—Say, Dad, can I ask a ques- 
tion? 

Dad—I suppose so—let’s have it. 

Jackie—Where is the wind when it 
don’t blow? 

Christy—Just think! 
cheek to kiss me. 

Harriet—You 
course? 

Christy—Yes—every time. 


He had the 


were furious, of 


Teacher—Frankie, what is an adult? 

Frankie—An adult is a person that 
has stopped growing except in the 
middle, 


Young I[mmigrant—Do you give les- 
sons in deportment here? 
Proprietor—Ah, the best, M’sieur. My 


system ees perfect. Two weeks ago a 
young man take only three of my 
lessons and last week he was deported. 


“ied, eon, . 
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FASHIONS _ 


A Practical, Attractive Threesome 


4285—Spice on the pantry shelf and ice in tl 
vivacious, crisp little apron too! See w charn 
ingly the crescent-moon kets curve to the wais' 
seam. The bib top may be straight or scalloped; ruffle 
or ric-rac edged. Aren’t contrasting straps and 

kets smart? Designed for small, medium a: 
arge. Small size apron A requires 24> yards 35 i: 
fabric; view B, 24g yards and 34 yard contrast. 


9112—Bolero frocks have taken even the very youns 
fashion world by storm. This jaunty bolero goes ove 
a gay frock that has a gored skirt and a novel wais' 
line. The bodice and round collar look fresh a: 
pretty in light contrast. Designed for 2 to 10. A § 
view A, requires 17, yards 36 inch fabric; view B, ! 
yards and %4 yard contrast. 


4271—What a versatile, attractive smock-dress t! 
is! The top, which comes in two lengths, has 4 
nicely shaped yoke and full, boxy lines. That tapered 
button 7 is so becOMming, and so are the colla 
and cuffs in ruffled contrast. The skirt is wrap 
around and easily adjustable. This style is worn as 4 
maternity frock. Designed for 16 to 20 and 34 to 4 
A = es 5%4 yards 39 inch fabric; and 35 yard 
contrast. 


Price of patterns 15c each. Send for our Pattern 
k, and see how easily you can add to the joys 

of wveryday and ‘“‘special’’ events with the latest 
frocks, and outfits exactly suited to your style 
The price of this book alone is 15c; book and 4 
pattern together, 25c. Address Pattern Editor. 
PATHFINDER, 243 West 17th St., New York. 


ATHFINDER 


52 Issues Only $1.00 
The Greatest Dollar's Worth You Can Buy 











Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 


a profitable business at home through the mails? 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 


families. Tell your story to those interested 
readers in the fewest possible words. 
Classified Rates—75 cents a word; minimum 
fourteen words. Each initial and group of 
figures, as well as each part of the name and 
address, will be counted as words. 
Address nearest advertising office as listed on 
page two. 


AGENTS WANTED 


<a 
YOUR HOSE FREE WITH OUTFIT. Make up to 
¢32.50 in a week taking orders for amazing new 
hosiery Replacement guaranteed against holes, 
gs, runs. Rush name, hose size. Wilknit, Desk 
10, Greenfield, Ohio. 
ooo 
BABY CHICKS 
‘VIS CHICKS as low as $4.45-100. 
varieties. Write for free 24-page catalog, prices. 








21 different 





_rariete Davis Poultry Farm, Rt. 8, Ramsey, 
Indiana. 
SL 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
SOUTH AMERICAN EMPLOYMENT—Get ‘facts and 
iggested application form 25c. South American 
t tier Association, 253 Plymouth Bldg., Minne- 
s, Minn. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


D CORRESPONDENCE. COURSES AND BOOKS 
id, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
rses Bought) Lee Mountain. Pisgah, Ala. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 





ns 











OD FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minne- 
ta, Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. _Depend- 
crops, favorable climate. Write for impartial 


ce, literature and list of typical bargains. 
state. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., 


Paul, Minn. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


UR OWN HOSIERY and up to $22 a week sell- 
1g famous Double-Wear Snag-Proofed Chiffon 

Hosiery to friends Write for actual sample 
erican Mills, Dept. C-44, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


FEMALE HELP | WANTED 


WOMEN WHO CAN SEW—write me today for 
.mazing opportunity to earn extra money without 
ivassing. Harford, Dept. A-28, Cincinnati, Ohio 


HELP WANTED aie 


SALARIED Positions: $2,500 yearly and up Let 
is try to get one for you; small cost. Write for 
table information No. M-4. Executive’s Promo- 

Service, Washington, D. C 


HOME INSULATION 


INSULATED MY HOME FOR $5. Full details, 
J. Routier, 787 Chili Ave., Rochester, N. 


HORSE TRAINING 


HOW TO BREAK “AND TRAIN HORSES.’ ~ A book 
ery farmer and horseman should have. It is 

ee; no obligation. Simply address Beery School of 
rsemanship, Dept. 5012, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 


M. EARNED $267, THREE WEEKS, raising mush- 
rooms in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed 
erhaps suitable. We buy crops. Book free. United, 
48 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 275, Chicago. 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS ae 
AKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a rained practical 


: 





| 








: 
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Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
» School of Nursing, Dept. M-13, Chicago. 
$e 


PATENT ATTORNEY * 


NVENTORS—Time Counts—Don't risk delay in 
patenting your invention. Write for new 48-page 
ee book. No charge for preliminary information. 
‘rence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 
pt. 9M37, Adams Building, Washington, D 


PHOTO FINISHING 


[XTEEN SPARKLING LIFETIME PRINTS and 2 
beautiful 5x7 Hollywood enlargements with roll 
eloped—25c. Trial. 20 Lifetime prints 25c; 100 
$1.00. Prompt-Careful. Lifetone Studios, F-3, 
Moines, Iowa. 


-OLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c, en- 
argement coupon. 16 reprints 25c. 20 Photo Christ- 
Cards from your negative $1.00. 50—$2.00. Wil- 

i Studios, Box 3535-T, Cleveland, Ohio. 


. LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
rs. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 

r Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


‘LL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. to- 
nt Service, Roanoke, Virginia. 


OLL DEVELOPED. 
lored) 8 prints "25c. 


1018, 

















Two Glossy Enlargements (1 
Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 





SONG POEMS WANTED 


NGWRITERS, Write for free inspiring booklet 
itlining new opportunities for amateur songwrit- 
Allied Music, Dept. 12, Box 507, Cincinnati, 

10 

NGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 

liate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 W 
iding, Chi 
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TOBACCO 


OK! Milder, golden smokin 
ng, four pounds, postpaid, 
neh, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 





or rich ripe ,chew- 
$1.00. Riverside 























HOUSEHOLD 


Gingerbread Treat | 

Always popular with youngsters, 
gingerbread can be still more of a 
treat by making it upside down ginger- 
bread. To your favorite gingerbread 
recipe, add two tablespoons butter, 
half a cup sirup and a few raisins. 
Then put a thick layer of sliced, un- 
peeled apples in the bottom of the pan 
before pouring in the batter. When 
baked and turned upside down, the 
apples give the gingerbread a luscious 
topping. 








Homemade Paste 

Combine one quart water, one cup 
sugar, one cup flour and one table- 
spoon powdered alum. Cook until 
clear, then add 30 drops oil of cloves 
and cool. Result: paste enough to 
keep the little folks busy with their 
scrapbooks and whatnots for many 
happy hours, 


French Fried Onions 


This is an attractive way to serve 
onions. Peel and slice six large 
onions crosswise. Separate the rings 
and use only the larger ones, while 
saving the rest for other use. Cover 
the selected rings with milk and soak 
one hour. Then dredge the onion rings 
with flour seasoned with salt and 
pepper and-fry in deep fat for two 
minutes. Drain on soft paper to re- 
move any excess grease. 


Plain Waffles 


Crisp fall evenings and crisp brown 
wailflles go together. Thus this stand- 
ard recipe for plain waffles. 

© Ingredients: One and a half cups 








flour, one cup milk, two eggs, four 
tablespoons fat (melted), two tea- 
spoons baking powder and one-half 


teaspoon salt. 

@ Directions: Sift dry ingredients 
together. Blend beaten egg yolks with 
milk and fat. Combine liquid in- 
gredients with dry ingredients, stirring 
lightly. Then fold in the beaten egg 
whites. After testing waffle mold for 
proper temperature, drop in batter by 
spoonful and cook until a crisp, golden 
brown. 


Week’s Hints 


g An exeellent cleaning “weapon” 
for kitchen utensils is found in a good- 
sized bottle cork. Moisten the bottom 
end, dip it in a powdered cleaner 
and rub the utensils. 





@ For added flavor, spread your 
cake with peanut butter before frost- 
ing it. 


g A slice of lemon in the water in 
which clothes are boiled will make 
them whiter, 


q Tart mayonnaise makes a good 
seasoning for beets, 
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This Home-Mixed 
Cough Remedyis 
Most Effective 


Easily Mixed. 


Cough medicine usually contain a large 
quantity of sugar syrup—a good ingredient, 
but one which you can easily make at home. 
Take 2 cups of granulated sugar and 1 cup of 
water, and stir a few moments until dissolved, 
No cooking! No trouble at all. 

Then get from your druggist 214 ounces of 
Pinex, pour it into a pint bottle, and add your 
syrup. This gives you a full pint of truly 
wonderful medicine for coughs due to colds. 
It makes a real saving for you, because it 
gives you about four times as much for your 
money. It lasts a long time, never spoils and 
children love it. 

This is actually a surpristngly effective, 
quick-acting cough remedy. Promptly, you 
feel it taking hold. It loosens the phlegm, 
soothes the irritated membranes and makes 
breathing-easy. You’ve never seen anything 
better for prompt and pleasing results. 

Pinex is a compound containing Norway 
Pine and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated 
form, a most reliable, soothing agent for 
throat and bronchial membranes. Money re 


funded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 
hhtees 


Scratching “2%: 


For quick relief from itching of eczema, pimples, ath- 
lete’s foot, scales, scabies, rashes and other externall 

caused skin troubles, use world-famous, cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D.D.D, Prescription. Greaseless, 
stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly — intense 
itching. 35c trial bottle proves it, or money back. Ask 
your druggist today for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 





Needs No Cooking. 





Oo} DR Cie ¥ 510) 58-38 > 


Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 
Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK, 


P. F. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 


140 N. Dearborn Street. Chicago, Illinois 
Regol contains scientific 


liver medicines including 


a very effective cholagogue (bile flow stimulant). 
Read all-about Regol and its aid to Nature in 
relieving functional disorders of the liver and gall 
bladder, also intestinal indigestion, bloating, gas, 
sick headaches, nausea and biliousness due to 
sluggish flow of bile. Write for free booklet today. 
1558 Old Arcade, 











Medicine 


CLEVELAND REGOL COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





FREE BOOK points way 

Patients f eH 
quick relief, Ses omer 
success of McCleary mild method with- 


out drastic surgery. Patient reference 
list and book in plain wrapper sent free. 


McCLEARY CLINIC 
2 Eims Boulevard, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
FREE ite Treatment ror 


Stomach Ulcers 


Due to Gastric Hyperacidity, 


H. H. Bromley, of er 
Vt., writes: “‘I suffered for 1 
years with acid-stomach trpu- 
ble. Doctors all told me I had 
ulcers and would have to diet 
the rest of my life. Before 
Sazing your treatment J 
weighed 143 pounds and could 
eat nothing but soft foods and 
milk. Now, after ge BS Von's 
Tablets, I weigh 171 

can eat almost anyth ing and 
feel perfectly well.’’ 

suffer from indigestion, 
bloating or any other stemeah 
bypevaciaiiy you, too, oenould 


of this w treatment, and details of gua 
trial offer. Instructive Booklet is included. Write 
PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept. 734-F 


Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











tritis, 


heartburn, 
trouble due to gastric 
try Von's for prompt relief. 
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x ey These specially priced offers enable you to obtain 
le CLUB No. 101—A Good Variety your magazines at rock bottom prices. The best in 
ray Good Stories er. news, facts, fiction, fashions, household and garde» 
ca Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife. 1 Yr. a helps, at savings up to 50%. : 
ee Mother’s Home Life 3 Our Subscription Department offers a complete sub- 
40 American Poultry Journal a4 FOR scription service for all magazines published. If you: 
> PATHFINDER ............... 52 Issues favorite magazines do not appear in this advertisemen(, 
i 3 VALUE write for a special money-saving quotation. Address: 
y YOU SAVE ...........++. PUBLISHER’S BOOK SERVICE, Subscription Dept., 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


CLUB No. 104—Very Popular Trio 
Woman’s Warld rr. ALL 
Household Magazine , THREE 
PATHFINDER........«..... *,, 52 Issues 


VALUE $1 30 
YOU SAVE 10s 


CLUB No. 110—Mother’s Favorite 


McCall’s Magazine 

Woman’s World 

Household Magazine 
DME Gs sce sccccs e's 52 


CLUB No. 120—Another Popular Club 


Better Homes & Gardens 

McCall’s Magazine aes. 
Woman's World j FIVE 
Household Magazine 


PATHFINDER ” $9. 00 


CLUB No. 121—Popular Favorites 
True Story 
American Poultry Journal 


Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife. 
PATHFINDER ..:......- 52 Beth 


* : 9 00 
YOU SAVE $1.00 $ 


Your Choice 4 Magazines $2 


Any ‘three in Addition to PATHFINDER 


| | American Boy, 6 mo. | Household a a 2 yrs. 


YOU SAVE $1.40 





CLUB No. 114—Movie Fan’s Favorite 





: ALL 
Screenland , “ee 


McCall’s Magazine 
PATHFINDER 52 Scouts 


f - o oR 1 60 
eS YOU: SAVET .....:. 5.4. $1.40 $ 








American Girl, 8 mo. McCall's Bengeutse, 1 yr. 
Amer. Fruit Grower, 2 yrs. Modern Screen, 

Amer. Poultry Jni., 2 yrs. 
aes Homes & Gardens, 


| nee s Gazette, 2 yrs. 





[x] PATHFINDER, 52 issues 
] Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
] Science and Discovery, i yr. 
] Screenland, 1 yr. 


Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. ' 
{ 

Farm Journal and | ] Sports Affeid, 1 yr. 
[ 
I 


Christian Herald, 6 mo. 
Fact Digest, 1 yr. 





Ti he Farmer's Wife, 2 yrs. ] wee came Farming, 2 yrs. 
my CLUB No. 115—-Most Popular Three ie Needlecraft, + pa 1p 
ears 
; ‘all? ALL Simpl¥ check the three magazines you choose and re- 
ray. MeCall’s Magazine THREE turn this offer attached to the order blank below. Mara- 
*: Py Better Homes and Gardens zines must all go to one address. 
E VY Lil) 1 eae 52 Issues 
hs sm ON . USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
eek | é J ‘ 
PUBLISHER’S BOOK SERVICE 
: Subscription Dept.—2414 Douglas St., N. E. 
oe he - ~ - 
Bs CLUB No. 117—Four Leaders WASHINGTON, D.C. 
j rt ‘oltre Wy : aaa: For the enclosed $.......... please enter my sub- 
zt 7. : ery None SSS ae (Mt Four scription to the magazines checked above. ~ Send 
i “4 Household Magazine a your Club No....... «.... to my address. 
_ - ¥ 


a, yr. FOR 

* Hie PATHFINDER ................ 32 Issues 

‘if : ~ $1 75 
Pt ee YOU SAVE 1: a 











